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LONGFELLOW. 

The death of L ongfe sllow makes the second 
and the saddest gap in the illustrious group 
of poets who, if it be true that the chief glory 
of a nation is in its authors, are the intellect- 
ual glory of America. The group is one of 
the most remarkable in the history of liter- 
ature. Its members differed but little in 
years (all of them but one were born in the 
same decade), and all reached a ripe old age; 
they all led active literary lives, and enjoyed 
a cordial companionship with each other. 
For half a century they worked together, 
though each in his individual fashion and 
with no common source of inspiration, to 
advance the progress and uphold the dignity 
of American letters. Bryant, who was born 





six years before the century and died only 
four years ago, was the patriarch of the 


group, as he was in a very definite sense the 
father of American poetry. Emerson was born 
in 1803, and still lives in an old age which, 
as he plaintively says, has rushed upon him 





as Longfellow, 
literary work; 


still lives and continues his 
while Holmes, born in 1809, 
and the junior member of the group, is per- 
haps as young a man as any three-score-and- 
ten group could show. 


The period during which these men wrote 


may well be called the golden period of 
American poetry. However blessed the 
country may yet be in poetic gifts beyond 


any sign of promise in the present, there is 
not likely soon to be again a parallel to the 
single group we have named, in respect 
either to the rank of the poets or to their in- 
fluence upon the development of our national 
literature. But powerful as this influence 
has been and is to be, and however sure of 
immortality may be their works, the sad 
thought of the hour is that the poets them- 
selves are passing away. It is hard to realize 
the death of men of genius. Some of the 
child’s simple faith that great men do not die 
as common people do, clings to us. All the 
great recent poets of our tongue are poets of 
the past and present generations. We found 
their songs awaiting us when we first learned 
a love of song, and their living voices have 
grown so familiar that we have seemed to 
expect always to hear them. Yet two of 
these voices are already silent, and we realize 
that it cannot be long before another will be 
stilled. 

In the death of Longfellow —as in that 
of Bryant — grief and regret are lessened 
by the consideration of his singularly well- 
rounded life. His work was evidently fin- 
ished. His last thin little volume of poems, 
“Ultima Thule,” was a touching avowal of 
his consciousness that he had reached the ut- 
most isles of his songful quest. It had been 
his good-fortune to execute, so far as is 
known, all his literary plans, and to receive 
for his work full recognition in his own life- 
time. His life, too, had been an exception- 
ally peaceful, and, judged by the ordinary 
lot of mortals, a happy one. He had known 
little of the vicissitudes of fortune; his life 
was passed in congenial pursuits, amidst sym- 
pathetic and appreciative friends and the en- 
dearments of a beautiful and happy home, 
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His last forty years were spent in one house— 
the one in which he died. Affliction and sor- 
row he had known; but he was a stranger, in 
his own experience, to those bitter struggles 
and prolonged agitations which sap the mind, 
if they do not, as in the case of so many men 
of genius, unbalance or overthrow it. His 
poems, it is true, abound in sorrowful and 
mournful passages; yet these seem to be but 
a natural product of his sweetly pensive and 
poetically melancholy temperament. The 
pathos and sadness of “ Evangeline” could 
never have been so perfectly expressed by one 
whose own life was inharmonious. In such 
poems as “Resignation” and “The Two An- 
gels,” he has handled, perhaps more tenderly 
than any other poet, the quivering chord of suf- 
fering in the human heart and soothed it to 
stillness by his gentle and consoling touch. 
He had suffered enough to give him fullest 
sympathy with the sorrows of others; but his 
sufferings were such as admit of solace — not 
of that violent and cataclysmal kind which 
“crushes into dumb despair,” and has made 
poets voiceless or incoherent. By tempera- 
ment, experience, and subtle artistic insight, 
he was peculiarly fitted for offices of sympa- 
thy and consolation. Peaceful and secure in 
his own life, it was his to give a beautiful ex- 
pression to 
* The soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
The faith that looks through death.” 

Few particulars of Longfellow’s life can be 
given in this brief sketch. Most readers al- 
ready know that he was born in 1807, at 
Portland, Maine; that he was educated at 
Bowdoin College; and that he became a pro- 
fessor at that institution, and subsequently at 
Harvard College, where he filled the chair of 
modern languages and literature, left vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. George Ticknor. 
The latter connection was made in 1835; and 
after a year spent abroad, chiefly in Denmark 
and Sweden, where he perfected his studies 
of the literature of Northern Europe, he set- 
tled at Cambridge and passed the remainder 
of his life there. A previous voyage to Eu- 
rope had been made in 1825, when he was 
absent for three years, sojourning in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. The Harvard professorship was held 
for seventeen years; then he resigned it and 
devoted himself wholly to authorship. Much 
has been written of Longfellow’s home life, 
and the public has been made familiar with 
views of his pleasant house and grounds. In 
location, surroundings, and appointments, the 
place was almost an ideal poet’s home, and 
will always be an object of hallowed interest 
to the Cambridge visitor. 








Longfellow’s life was one of great literary 
industry. His was no fitful and capricious 
genius, idly waiting on opportunity, but the 
steady purpose of a patient and conscientious 
literary worker. ‘‘ Life is real, life is ear- 
nest,” was a sentiment which entered practi- 
cally into his daily tasks. Considering his high 
standard of workmanship, the amount of his 
productions is remarkable. His published 
works make by themselves a good-sized cata- 
logue. His first volume (a translation of a 
Krench grammar) bears the date 1830; his 
last, 1880. In the full half-century between 
these dates he produced a series of works in 
both prose and poetry, in somewhat regular 
succession, which can here only be named, 
with the dates of their first appearance. In 
1831, and for several years following, he con- 
tributed freely to the “ North American Re- 
view.” In 1833 appeared his fine translation 
of Coplas de Manrique. Of his principal 
prose works, “ Outre-Mer” appeared in 1835, 
‘‘Hyperion” in 1839, and “ Kavanagh” in 
1849. His first volume of original poems, 
“Voices of the Night,” was issued in 1839, 
though some of the pieces had previously 
been published in the “ Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine.” In this volume are “ A Psalm of 
Life,” the “Hymn to Night,” “The Reaper 
and the Flowers,” and several other famous 
short pieces; also his “ Earlier Poems,” writ- 
ten before the age of nineteen. “The Bal- 
lads” (“Skeleton in Armor,” “ Village Black- 
smith,” ete.) appeared in 1841; in 1842, the 
* Poems on Slavery”; in 1843, “ The Spanish 
Student”; and in 1846, “The Belfry of Bru- 
ges.” “Evangeline” appeared in 1847, the 
same year as Tennyson’s “Princess,” and 
disputed with that poem for precedence in 
popularity. The “Seaside and Fireside” 
poems (containing “The Building of the 
Ship”) appeared in 1850; “The Golden Le- 
gend” in 1851; “ Hiawatha” in 1855; “ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” in 1858; “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn” in 1863; the “Flower de 
Luce” poems in 1867; “ New England Trag- 
edies” in 1868; the translation of Dante’s 
‘Divina Commedia” in 1867-—68-69-70; “ The 
Divine Tragedy,” “Christus: a Mystery,” and 
“Three Books of Song,” in 1872; “ After- 
math” in 1874; “The Masque of Pandora” 
(containing “The Hanging of the Crane”) 
in 1875; “ Keramos” in 1878; and “ Ultima 
Thule” in 1880. He was editor of “The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe” — containing 
many selections, translated, with critical and 
biographical introductions,— published in 
1845; and also of the thirty-one small vol- 
umes of “Poems of Places,” published from 
1876 to 1879. Longfellow’s popularity in 
this country may be judged from the fact 
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that the sales of his complete works in four 
only of the leading editions, and excluding 
all the partial collections, have reached up- 
ward of 200,000 copies. In England he is 
said to be “the most widely read of living 
poets”; and the editions of his works are 
almost as numerous there as here. For ad- 
vance sheets of the “New England Trag- 
edies” the Routledges paid him £1,000. 
Translations of his poems or portions of them 
have been made into German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
and other languages. The poems of Long- 
fellow have formed favorite subjects for illus- 
tration with the best artists on both sides of 
the Atlantic; and to consider the various 
illustrated editions of his works would require 
a separate article. 

It is not now the time, even if there were 
here the space, to speak in detail of this lit- 
erary work, or to examine critically Long- 
fellow’s poetic qualities. As to his right to 
the foremost place in the ranks of American 
poets, there can be no question. Bryant’s 
muse may have been equipped for stronger 
flights, and the author of “ Thanatopsis ” and 
“A Forest Hymn” undoubtedly surpassed 
Longfellow in depth of contemplation and as 
an observer and interpreter of Nature. But 
as the poet of the heart and the fireside, the 
consoler of life’s sorrows and the teacher of 
its purest and noblest lessons, Longfellow 
has a place which no other poet seems to fill. 
He is, perhaps more than any other in the 
English tongue, the poet of the common peo- 
ple; and, as such, his hold is likely to be se- 
cure. It is not essential to this theory that 
he be considered a great original poet. It 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that his 
mind was more assimilative than creative. 
His familiarity with the literatures of other 
countries was perhaps the element of great- 
est influence in determining the character of 
his own productions. He looked over the 
whole field, and with unerring artistic instinct 
chose what was best fitted for his purposes — 
not for imitation, but suggestion. His sym- 
pathetic fondness especially for Norse litera- 
ture is apparent in his beautiful translations 
from Tegnér and other Scandinavian poets, 
and in his choice of their metres for his own 
poems. Significant, too, of this fondness is 
the Norse element in the poem which is per- 
haps his most original and striking one— 
“The Skeleton in Armor.” But whether he 
borrowed measures or themes, or_subjects for 
translation, from Norse or German or Spanish 
or Italian literature, the use which he made 
of these models and this material was possi- 
ble only through his own exquisite poetic 
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| and chose the long and toilsome road to fame. 
| In his life, no less than in his verse, he showed 
| how true it is that 
“The heights by great men reached and kept 
| Were not attained by sudden flight, 
| But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

The moralist could perhaps find in all his 
| poems no worthier lesson than this, which he 
| repeated in a great variety of expressive 
forms and in his whole life exemplified. It is 
one which may well be dwelt upon in these 
days of meretricious work and sudden lit- 
erary reputations, when adventurers seek to 
surprise the muses into fellowship and to 
take the temple of fame by storm. No 
severer criticism can be passed upon these 

* howling dervishes of song 
Who craze the brain with their delirious dance,” 
than to contrast their fitful and artificial heat 
and feverish careers with the pure poetic flame 
and gentle dignity of life of the master who 
has left us, but whose example and work 
remain. 


O ye dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your verse. — LONGFELLOW. 

We mourn for those whose laurels fade, 
Whose greatness in the grave is laid; 
Whose memory few will care to keep, 
Whose names, forgotten, soon shall sleep; 
We mourn Life’s vainness, as we bow 
O’er folded hands and icy brow. 


Wan is the grief of those whose faith 

Is bounded by the shores of Death ; 

From out whose mists of doubt and gloom 
No rainbow arches o’er the tomb 

Where Love’s last tribute of a tear 

Lics with dead flowers upon the bier. 


O thou revered, beloved ! — not yet, 
With sob of bells, with eyes tear-wet, 
With faltering pulses, do we lay 

Thy greatness in the grave away ; 

Not Auburn’s consecrated ground 

Can hold the life that wraps thee round. 


As in our dreams we follow thee 

With longing eyes Beyond the Sea, 

We see thee, on some loftier height 
Across whose trembling bridge of light 
Our Voices of the Night are borne, 
Clasp with white hand the stars of Morn. 


O happy Poet! Thine is not 
A portion in the common lot; 
Thy works shall follow thee; thy verse 
Shall still thy living thoughts rehearse; 
The Ages shall to thee belong 

In immortality of Song. 





sensibility and his consummate literary art. 














THE VOYAGE OF THE VEGA.* 

The mystery of the Arctic Sea maintains 
its marvellous fascination for the navigator 
and for the 
small, part of it has never been seen by mor- 
tal, and within that part lies the pole. The 
parallel of 70° surrounds the entire basin. 
From the northern point of Europe to the 
pole is but nineteen degrees of latitude—less 
than fourteen hundred miles, which might be 
traversed in four days by an ordinary steamer 
if the way were unobstructed. Within this 
circle lies another, the parallel of 80°, which 
has been passed no more than five times, the 
highest latitude yet reached being 85° 20’, 
leaving but about four hundred and fifty 
miles of unploughed water. What might not 
be done, if only a staunch steamer were ready 


scientist. Though its area is 


to move from the right anchorage at the au- 
spicious moment ? 

The gateways to this frozen area lie be- 
tween Greenland and Norway in the west, and 
through Behring’s Strait in the east. Many 
have been the attempts to make a passage, 
entering by one gate and leaving at the other, 
either northeasterly by the coast of the Old 
World, or northwesterly by the Arctic shore 
of America. Many stout ships have been 
lost, and many brave men have perished, 


in these attempts. A crew which entered 
at Behring’s Strait with McClure came 


through to Baffin’s Bay, and thus achieved 
the western passage; but they left their ship 
in the ice. The only instance yet on record, 
in which a vessel has ever been safely carried 
from gateway to gateway by a route which, 
through Arctic waters, linked the two great 
oceans of the world, is that related in the 
book before us—“ The Voyage of the Vega.” 

Professor Nordenskjiild’s volume illustrates 
his skill as an explorer, his eminence as a 
scientist, and his perspicuity as a writer. 
With the account of the incidents and pur- 
poses of the voyage which might be expected, 
as well as the report of the scientific observa- 
tions which such an expedition would pre- 
sume, he has interwoven an epitome of the 
attempts made by former voyagers along 
parts of the same track, so that the work is 
almost an encyclopedia of discoveries in the 


northeast passage. 


*Tue VoYace or THE VEGA Rounp Asia AND EvRore, 
with an Historical Review of Previous Journeys along the North 
Coast of the Old World. 
Macmillan & Co, 


By A. E. Nordenskjold, New York: 
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The author had already distinguished him- 
self by scientific labors, particularly in Spitz- 
bergen in 1868, in Greenland in 1870, and in 
expeditions to the mouth of the Yenesej in 
1875 and 1876. 
voyages, in which the sea of ill-repute lying 
east of the islands of Novaya Zemlya had 


The success of these latter 


been passed repeatedly in spite of its ice- 
bound character, led the King of Sweden, 
with two enterprising merchants, Dr. Dickson 
and Mr. Sibiriakoff, to send Nordenskjild, 
with a generous equipment, to attempt again 
the northeastern route to China and Japan. 
His fleet, like another we remember, consisted 
of four vessels. The “ Vega” was a bark- 
rigged wooden steamer of 300 tons, with en- 
gine of sixty horse-power. She was 
manded by Lieutenant Palander, of the royal 
navy, and had a complement of 
twenty seamen, and special accommodations 
The 


“Tena,” a smaller steel steamer, was to ac- 


com- 
Swedish 
for a corps of scientific investigators. 


company the “‘ Vega” as far as the mouth of 
The steamer “ Frazer” and 
were to carry 
coal and supplies for the expedition as far as 
the mouth of the Yenesej, whence they were 


the river Lena. 
the sailing vessel “ Express ” 


to bring home cargoes of grain. Each vessel 
performed its part of the design. 

The “ Vega” sailed from Karlskrona, on 
the Baltic, on the 22d of June, 1878. The 
Arctic voyage began in earnest at Tromsoe, 
on the west coast of Norway, on the 21st of 
July. 
tinent presents an outline broken into numer- 
ous great peninsulas by broad bays or gulfs. 


The northern coast of the eastern con- 


The most notable of the headlands is that of 
the peninsular mass of Novaya Zemlya, that 
points its long gaunt finger derisively toward 
the pole, and yet is not the barrier to naviga- 
tion that it threatens to become, being broken 
across in three places by narrow and shallow 
straits. The 
laid from the North Cape across the Murnan 
sea, which indents northern Russia, to Yugor 
strait, that separates Novaya Zemlya from 
After a brief stay for obser- 


course of the “Vega” was 


the mainland. 
vations the strait was passed, and the Kara 
sea entered on the Ist of August. Thence 
the course skirted the Samoyed peninsula, 
and passed the mouth of the Obi to Port 
Dickson, at the entrance of the Yenese}j, 
reached on the 6th of August. Here delays 
for transfer of coal and supplies detained the 























“Vega” until the 10th, when she was again 
under steaim, pushing along the coast north- 
easterly, without detention from ice, toward 
Cape Chelyuskin, the northeast cape of geo- 
graphers, the most northerly point of Siberia, 
in latitude 78° 12’. Here the expedition an- 
chored on the 19th of August. From this 
point the course was laid for the islands of New 
Siberia, noted for deposits of ivory of extinct 
elephants ; but the vessels were turned aside 
by masses of polar ice, and were compelled 
to follow along the coast, as on the western 
On the 27th the steamers 
parted company off the mouths of the Lena, 
and the consort entered that After 
feeling her way through the mazes of the 
Delta, until she found the main channel, she 
proceeded up the river until she arrived at 
the city of Yakutsk, in latitude 61° 
the 21st of September, just two months from 


side of the cape. 


river. 


58’, on 


She was the first 
vessel to enter that river from the Atlantic. 

After parting from the “ Lena,” and touch- 
ing at the of New Siberia, the 
“Vega ” continued to skirt the Asiatic coast 
in a direction south-of-east. To the north- 
ward lay the ever-impenetrable barrier of 


her departure at Tromsoe. 


islands 


polar ice, separated from the shore by a 
stretch of open water, through which the 
steamer made rapid progress. During this 
season, at least, this condition of passage ex- 
isted along the entire coast from Novaya 
Zemlya to Behring’s Strait. The broad 
plains of Siberia are traversed by the great 
rivers Obi, Yenesej, and Lena, with many 
more of less note, all bearing vast volumes of 
water toward the polar sea. These floods, 
coming from the far south, are poured as 
streams of warmer water into the colder sea, 
and appear to have been, at least in this 
season, folded back against the shore, pre- 
serving the open channel through which the 
“Vega” sailed securely. 

But the season was advancing, and already 
fears arose lest the ship should fail to reach 
the straits before the formation of permanent 
Wrangle Land was passed on the 11th 
of September, and the “ Vega” entered the 


ice, 


sea whose approaching shores led to the 
After the 19th, prog- 
ress was greatly impeded, and on the 28th 
the ship was beset by young ice, at a point 


gateway of the Pacific. 


whence, as the sequel proved, less than two 
days’ steaming was needed to bring her 
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through the straits and out of the polar ba- 
sin. Even after the “ Vega” was frozen fast, 
open water was visible for some days toward 
the southeast. An American whaler passed 
almost within sight on the 29th, and made 
good her passage through the straits. It was 
a sad disappointment to come so near the 
goal and yet fail to win. As the author 
plaintively remarks, a day less at Port Dick- 
son, a few hours saved here and there from 
dredging, would have insured the passage, 
and would have made the straits within sev- 
enty days from their last haven on the west 
coast of Norway. 

The ship was prepared for the winter’s 
home of navigators and scientists, in latitude 
- and longitude 173° E., one hundred and 
twenty miles from East Cape, the entrance to 
the straits. 
methods usual in polar imprisonments, until 
release came on the 18th of July following. 

The straits were quietly passed, and the 
The 
had thence but a holiday trip, 
touching at Japan, China, India, Suez, and 
arrived at Stockholm, amid magnificent illu- 


nA 
0% 


The winter was spent in the 


northeast passage had been achieved. 


“ Veoa ” 


minations and every symbol of rejoicing, on 
the 28th of March, 1880, having completed 
this remarkable voyage in one year and eight 
months. 

A résumé of this work in its historical and 
scientific aspects would extend this article too 
greatly. The possibility of a passage from 
ocean to ocean via the polar sea is demon- 
strated. The practicability of the route as 
one which commerce can ever follow, the 


author himself recognizes as doubtful. <A se- 
ries of fortunate conditions seem to have 


given to his expedition the one triumphal 
progress where others had failed, while a 
single misfortune, unexpected at that place in 
the journey, prevented the coveted success. 
Yet the ship and crew finally won the victory 
without the smallest casualty. The route 
will be followed to some extent by adventur- 
ous whalemen and hunters of the walrus. 
Trade will go to the Yenesej during a few 
months of the summer, and, with far greater 
risk, vessels may occasionally pass Cape Chel- 
yuskin to take shelter in the mouths of the 
Lena. Yet it must often happen that the 
passage of this point, almost within the circle 


of 80°, so seldom passed, will be barred by 
relentless masses of impenetrable ice, and 
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that great dangers will be met in every at- 
tempt to flank this outwork of the icy for- 
tress of the polar sea. 

The fate of the “ Jeanette,’ 
fortunes of her crew in these very waters, 


> and the mis- 


emphasize the lesson that not even after Nor- 

denskjild’s successful voyage may the wrath 

of the polar genii be braved with impunity. 
S. H. Peanopy. 


THE FIRstT PRINCIPLES OF META- 
PHYSICS.* 

Prof. Bowne’s book is well fitted to draw 
the attention of those interested in specula- 
tive philosophy, and to reward the attention 
it may secure. As the work will be read al- 
most exclusively by those who are versed in 
metaphysics, and as not many of these will 
care to let it pass with a second-hand knowl- 
edge, we shall not give even a synopsis of its 
contents, but will express at once our general 
impressions. The book is so good that we do 
not care to make any minor criticisms. Its 
excellence lies in its thorough recognition of 
empirical knowledge in its primitive, opaque, 
empirical character, while uniting it with 
intuitive knowledge wholly complete and 
transparent within itself. After all the errat- 
ic speculations of philosophy, it is refreshing 
to find any one who holds clearly and deci- 
sively these two first terms of knowledge. 

A second point of excellence is the firmness 
with which the nature of matter—or of our 
knowledge of the nature of matter—is pre- 
sented. Matter is the substratum of energies 
expressed in qualities, and the laws of change 
in qualities. This is our statement, and we 
have added qualities to laws as the only terms 
in which laws express themselves. The clear- 
est thinkers in diverse schools of philosophy 
seem to be drawing together in this estimate 
of the nature of matter. If this conception 
could come to prevail, abolishing every dead 
element, it would sweep the _ intellectual 
heavens of great masses of clouds, and of 
many shreds of clouds, in all directions. The 
work of Judge Stallo, recently noticed in this 
journal, leads also to the same result. The 
unity of the world, its active and instant 
genesis in thought, is strongly set forth by 
Prof. Bowne in this connection. 

Another good quality of the book is the 


* Metapuysics: a Stupy in Finest Principies. By Borden 
P. Bowne. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


great variety of overthrow which it brings to 
the empirical philosophy of our time. Its 
superficiality is exposed in a score of effective 
ways. Its tenuous explanations give ground, 
like mists before sunlight, when a fearless, 
self-consistent intuitionalism is brought to 
bear on them. Prof. Bowne is quite remark- 
able for the clear, full, and various ways in 
which he does this work. One is made to feel 
the utter feebleness of empirical metaphysics; 
all the pretense of wisdom disappears. The 
process at length becomes very much like 
getting practice in boxing out of a lay figure; 
the face is knocked out of all configuration, 
and restored from time to time only for fur- 
ther use. 

Having said so much heartily and inade- 
quately for the excellence of the work, we 
wish to offer one impetuous protest; and that 
is to the idealism involved in the doctrine 
that space and time are subjective forms of 
our own minds. We philosophically dissent 
from the conclusion, and regret that one who 
has burned so much of the thistle-seed of ma- 
terialism should sow the seeds of idealism. 
Not that the two are on terms of parity; the 
mischiefs of materialism are common, perti- 
nacious, vulgar; they spread everywhere, like 
weeds in ill-cultivated fields: the evils of ideal- 
ism are exceptional, sensitive, refined; they 
only appear in a narrow belt somewhere above 
timber-line, and are unknown to the many. 
Yet idealism is an inroad on knowledge in its 
full breadth, and as such we reject it. Phi- 
losophy is a philosophy of knowledge, and 
knowledge is what men know. While com- 
mon sense may be indefinitely corrected, it 
cannot be fundamentally overthrown. The 
effort to do this subverts the foundations of 
knowledge, which are not in the exceptional 
mind simply, but in the common mind also. 

The error which men once made in refer- 
ence to the form of the earth is greatly over- 
worked as an example against common-sense. 
That error was inevitable from the limited ex- 
perience of men, and its correction marred no 
dictum of the common mind. The new view 
was in perfect keeping with common convic- 
tions. Not thus is it with a denial of the 
reality of space. This denial knocks out a 
corner-stone, and so endangers the whole 
structure of knowledge, resting as it does on 
the integrity of human powers. After all, the 





| foundation of belief is not merely the coher- 
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ence of ideas, but the deeper faith that this 
coherence responds to the facts of the uni- 
verse, and puts us in connection with them. 
If the spatial idea is formal and illusory, so 
may causal ones be also, and logical ones as 
well. We are thus left dealing merely with 
coherent images, as the child plays doll con- 
sistently. 

Nor is the accepted doctrine of perception 
an illustration in order against common-sense 
or common knowledge. This doctrine is noth- 
ing more than a critical rendering of uncriti- 
cal facts. It involves simply a redistribution 
between mind and matter, not a destruction of 
the common product. Prof. Bowne should 
remember, in this connection, his own discus- 
sion of interaction. Perception, as held by 
the constructive realist, is an excellent ex- 
ample of interaction. Matter gives condi- 
tions to mind, and mind to matter; and 
between the two there springs up the sensible 
universe, a reality, and not a fiction of thought 
nor an illusion of mind. 

Now the grandeur of the world can be 
maintained on no other terms. If it were all 
in the sense, it would be a relatively dead 
thing; if it were all in the mind, it would be 
a visionary thing. As it is, it is the universe. 
Idealism cuts down the universe to the dimen- 
Not 
only as a man thinks so is he, but so is also 
the universe. 


sions of each man’s constructive power. 


The difficulty seems to commence in the 
notion which Prof. Bowne attaches to reality. 
Reality, as we use the word, by no means ex- 
presses one fact. Something and nothing are 
not an exhaustive alternative in reference to 
space or in reference to reality; they cover 
in this contrast only substance or substantial 
reality. A relation between real things is 
real without being substantial; a relation in 
space between substantial objects is real with- 
out itself being either something or nothing. 
There is a reality to sensation, and also a 
The reality 
affirmed of space is of the latter character. 
When the objects are substantial, the rela- 


reality to thought or reason. 


tions between them are real. The space in a 
mirror is not real, because the objects are not 
real; that between the objects themselves is 
real, because they are real. Space, then, is 
subjective in this sense: that it is an idea 
which the mind carries with it for the inter- 


pretation of a certain set of facts. Yet rela- 





tions in reference to reality are of the same 
order as the facts to which they pertain. This 
view does not leave space and time waiting 
for God. God gives substantial being, and 
with it the formal being that conditions it; as 
we give in imagination the imaginary being, 
and with it the imaginary relations. Nor are 
we prepared to assent to the assertion as 
plain, that rational life involves substantial 
being any more clearly than a congeries of 
physical qualities. Consciousness and memory 
We infer it from the 
facts of consciousness; we do not find it in con- 


do not reach the ego. 


And so do we infer a substantial 
term in physical phenomena. We are not 
bound here to any image in the imagination 
as to the nature of this term; 
simply a noumenon, which stands for the 


sciousness. 


we accept 


changeable forces involved in the changeable 
phenomena. 

Here is the whole question: Is there a 
third something between us and God admis- 
sible, known as matter? 
form of God’s action—we believe it is; but 


It may be a fixed 


is it objective to us, and diverse from the 
spiritual life of God? The assertion has no 
interior contradiction, and has no more diffi- 
culty than that which attends on the assertion 
of our own existence, while the refusal to 
allow this view breaks up the foundations of 
knowledge among men. 

We can only hint one or two considera- 
The laws of matter are certainly not 
the obvious laws of mind. Natural phenom- 
the relation to each other of 
mental phenomena. 


tions. 
ena have not 
If, then, physical facts 
are mental phenomena purely, we admit 
within mind itself that which all experience 
We break down 
the very antithesis by means of which we 
have understood mind. 

We are easily, if not inevitably, lost by this 
view in hopeless subjectivity. The notion of 


makes antithetic to mind. 


causation, in the only region in which it is 
strictly applicable, that of matter, turns out 
to be an illusion, and to have led to illusion. 
The cause of our sensation is not something 
external to us, nor are things causal in refer- 
ence to each other. Sensation is conditioned 
on an action first subjective to God, and then 
We and God (in this con- 
nection we prefer the infinite) stand alone. 
The infinite is present to us by inference from 
We have climbed to this 


subjective to us. 


our own states. 
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notion of the infinite by the objective physical 
world, by the moral world, about us; but the 
ladder has fallen, and we are left with an in- 
finite, the inference of our own reason. Can 
we hold it fast ? I think not. All will be swal- 
lowed up in the same gulf of egoism in which 
the world has gone down. Consciousness 
gives us a series of experiences whose begin- 
ning we cannot discover, and whose method 
of origination we do not know. We may 
refer them, or a portion of them, to the in- 
finite. But these facts of our own conscious- 
ness are all that we know of this infinite, and 
if we accept the infinite, we put a face upon 
it which is only a portion, and that not the 
highest portion, of our own experience. It is 
every way simpler and better, and equally 
satisfies our love of inference, to refer all the 
facts of perception and reflection to mind 
itself, and so to stand alone with ourselves, 
All reflective phenomena are the products of 
our minds, all perceptive phenomena are so 
admittedly, with the exception of some in- 
serutable cabalistic terms which are of no 
moment till a mind is found to render them. 
Let this figmentary element drop into the 
ego, and we have consistent egoism. 

The struggle is between our consciousness 
and the consciousness of the infinite, as the 
all-inclusive term. Now, as the infinite only 
appears as an inference from our own con- 
sciousness, and we can readily redirect this 
inference toward ourselves, which is likely to 
win ? 

Notwithstanding the untiring astuteness of 
Prof. Bowne, we must feel that he has fallen 
into a grotesque combination when he refers 
our belief in our neighbor to our ethical faith 
in God. Our powers are sufficiently trust- 
worthy to enable us safely to infer the being 
of a God in some way objective to us; yet 
these same faculties must be confirmed by the 
ethical element which pervades the action of 
God before we can believe in the existence 
of our neighbor; and that, too, though the 
same ethical element is not sufficiently vigor- 
ous and pervasive to verify the inevitable in- 
ference of men of the reality of the external 
world. We believe in our neighbor because 
we believe in God; yet we do not believe in 
any of the relations under which our neighbor 
offers himself to us in the world, nor can we 
put any other relations in their place. We 


are wonderfully and fearfully made when God 
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makes us; we are still more so when put to- 
gether by philosophy. 

This is saying only a little where much is 
needed. The book is so very excellent that 
we are far more anxious to commend than to 
criticise. Joun Bascom. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


This is the opening number of a series in- 
tended to embrace all the leading public men 
of the country. There can be no doubt that 
there is no more fascinating method of con- 
veying information than that which takes the 
form of biography. Plutarch’s Lives, Bos- 
well’s Johnson, and Lockhart’s Scott, will 
occur at once as illustrations; and similarly, 
Southey’s Nelson, Twiss’s Life of Eldon, Fos- 
ter’s Dickens, Trevelyan’s Macaulay and Fox, 
Morley’s Cobden, and many others. 

To good biography, fidelity, sympathy 
and tact are essential; and it may fairly be 
said that Mr. Morse exhibits the first two 
qualities in the volume before us; but we 
think he somewhat lacks the latter. In his 
well-known work on “ Banks and Banking’ 
Mr. Morse achieved a just reputation, but he 
contented himself there with presenting the 
results of the authorities. In this biography 
he does not commit the fault of Mr. Foster in 
giving so much of himself in the account of 
the life of another; but he errs in a similar 
way by obtruding his individual opinions un- 
necessarily. For instance, John Quincy Ad- 
ams’s opinion of Andrew Jackson we are in- 
terested to know, and it is legitimate to give 
Mr. Adams’s reasons for Mr. Adams’s opinion; 
but it is of no sort of consequence what Mr. 
Morse’s opinion of General Jackson is, and 
considering the lapse of time since that great 
man was upon the stage of action, it is still 
less desirable that the author of this sketch 
should indulge in a personal attack upon him. 
And the same suggestion may be made in re- 
spect to the remarks upon Jefferson, McLean, 
etc. With this exception the work is exceed- 
ingly well done, and gives a faithful and ap- 
preciative portraiture of the eminent man of 
whom it treats. Mr. Seward, in his forty- 
ninth year, published upon the same subject 
one of the most charming pieces of biogra- 
phy ever issued in this country, respecting 

* AMERICAN STATESMEN: JOHN Quincy ApaMs. By John 
T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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which it is enough to say that it did not fall 
below the reputation of either the topic or the 
author. Mr. Morse has, what Mr. Seward did 
not have, full access to that voluminous diary, 
in its printed form, which gave so much con- 
genial occupation to Mr. Adams, and which 
was such a repository of his innermost feel- 
ings. Mr. Blaine says of it that it is “ con- 
spicuous only for its malignity”; and cer- 
tainly there can be no more convincing proof 
of the censorious and quarrelsome elements in 
Mr. Adams’s character, which, though they 
could not stay the march of his great abili- 
ties, demonstrate why it was impossible for 
him to be retlected to the Presidency. 

Mr. Morse quotes from the diary the fol- 
lowing: 

“ H. G. Otis, Theophilus Parsons, Timothy Pick- 
ering, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan 
tussel, William H. Crawford, John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, John Davis, W. 
B. Giles, and John Randoiph, have used up their 
faculties in base and dirty tricks to thwart my 
progress in life and destroy my character.” 

A man must be great indeed who could 
have resisted the attacks of men like these, 
although if they were conducted simply in the 
manner indicated he ought to have been 
great enough to have disregarded them. 

Again, Mr. Adams speaks of Duncan, of 
Cincinnati, as “a thorough-going hack dema- 
gogue, coarse, vulgar, and impudent”; of 


Atherton, of New Hampshire, as a “cross- 
grained numskull”; of Henry A. Wise as 


“uttering a motley compound of eloquence 
and folly, of braggart impudence and childish 
vanity, of self-laudation and Virginian nar- 
row-mindedness ”; of Hubbard, of Alabama, 
as “grunting against the tariff”; of Black, 
of Georgia, forth his black 
bile’; of Clifford, of Maine, afterward Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and who recently 
died, full of years and of honors, as “ muddily 
bothering his trickster invention ” to get over 


as pouring 


a rule of the House, and “snapping like a 
mackerel at a red rag” at the suggestion of a 
way to do so. 

These extracts would seem to indicate that 
Mr. Adams thought well of nobody but him- 
self, and if, as Von Holst and Mr. Morse seem 
to think, he is the last statesman that has 
filled the Presidential chair, it must be ad- 
mitted that a good many deductions must be 
made from the popular notion of what a 
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right in his laudation of Mr. Adams as a be- 
liever in the manifest destiny of his country. 
There he was truly great. He declared the 
proper dominion of the United States to be 
the continent of North America; he was in 
favor of the acquisition of Louisiana and the 
Floridas, and the annexation of Cuba; and 
whatever his hatred of General Jackson was, 
he stood by him on every occasion where the 
dignity or the power of this country was 
in issue. He insisted that the American con- 
tinents are no longer subjects for any new 
European Colonial establishment, and is de- 
clared by his son, Charles Francis, to have 
given the first hint of the policy so well known 
afterward as the Monroe doctrine. This is 
doubtful, inasmuch as it had always been the 
opinion of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
and probably of the great men of all parties, 
that this country ought never to become en- 
tangled in the broils of Europe, and should 
never suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
cis-Atlantic affairs. Monroe himself was the 
chief instrument, under special instructions 
from Jefferson, in negotiating the acquisition 
of Louisiana; and so far as the principle 
which lies at the base of what is called the 
Monroe doctrine is concerned, he was fully 
penetrated with that at the time. His utter- 
ance of it in his message of December, 1823, 
was merely putting into that official form 
what was well understood before, and the 
language in which he does it is substantially 
derived from a letter of Mr. Jefferson to him, 
of October, 1823, in answer to one from Mr. 
Monroe inviting discussion on the subject. 
All this, however, does not detract from the 
thoroughly American and spirited views of 
Mr. Adams. He exhibited them, as this book 
well shows, in the negotiations which resulted 
in the peace concluded at Ghent in December, 
1814, at the commencement of which Mr. 
Adams insisted that we ought to demand a 
cession of Canada as one of the provisions of 
the treaty. There was one thing John Quincy 
Adams never lacked, and that was pluck; and 
this was so pronounced a quality in his char- 
acter that if he had been less rancorous and 
more cordial he might have been one of the 
most popular public men that the country has 
ever seen. 

It is curious to note that, in a debate in- 
volving the war with Mexico, and the dispute 








over the western boundary line of Texas, Mr. 
Adams was effectually worsted by Judge 
Douglas, by his own declarations in a dispatch 
to the Spanish Ambassador, Don Onis, in 
1819. Col. Forney, in his interesting “ Anec- 
dotes of Public Men,” gives a graphic account 
of this portion of the debate, which took place 
in May, 1846. Judge Douglas pointed out, 
after committing Mr. Adams to an assent to 
an argument made by Mr. Delano (afterward 
General Grant’s Secretary of the Interior), 
that the Rio Del Norte was not the boundary; 
that the Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, had 
demonstrated in the most unanswerable man- 
ner that that river furnished the correct line. 
Mr. Adams insisted that he had only argued 
that the river formed the boundary a short 
distance from its mouth, and then that the 
line diverged in a direction giving less to 
Texas than the line of the river would. On 
Mr. Douglas asking him to state at what 
point that assumed line diverged, the veteran 
statesman found himself only able to say that 
he never specified any particular place. He 
also rather lamely added that he wrote the 
dispatch as Secretary, and endeavored to make 
out the best case he could for his country. 
The truth seems to be that, whenever a ques- 
tion arose between this country and any 
other, Adams’s firm conviction in the manifest 
destiny of the great Republic and his general 
patriotism threw him inevitably on the side 
of claiming all that could be got. But as he 
regarded the annexation of Texas as in the 
interest of slavery, his detestation of that 
institution probably induced him to modify 
the views which he had so forcibly expressed 
thirty years before. 

The closing years of the old statesman are 
finely drawn. In the opinion of Mr. Blaine, 
“the last seventeen years of his life spent in 
the House of Representatives, all but one 
year in the Opposition, developed those quali- 
ties, and gave him those opportunities, which 
secured him his fame,’ and while he would 
have filled a conspicuous place in our history 
if his public career had ended with his retire- 
ment from the Presidency, he is undoubtedly 
chiefly known to the present generation from 
his service in the House. All his magnificent 
fighting qualities were here brought into full 
play, and his persistent advocacy of the right 
of petition, and the undaunted bitterness 











him a prominence he might not otherwise 
have attained. Mr. Morse calls attention to 
the noticeable fact that, as early as April, 
1842, Mr. Adams suggested the solution of 
the grave constitutional problem of emanci- 
pation when he said : 

“I say that the military authority takes for the 
time the place of ail municipal institutions, slavery 
among the rest. Under that state of things, so far 
from its being true that the states where slavery ex- 
ists have the exclusive management of the subject, 
not only the President of the United States, but the 
commander of the army, has power to order the 
universal emancipation of the slaves.” 

Upon the whole this sketch is well executed, 
and the correction of such of its assertions as 
are open to exception may be fairly ex- 
pected in the succeeding numbers of the 
series, from the pens of such authors as W. 
G. Sumner, Sidney H. Gay, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. MELVILLE W. FULLER. 





Myth is the guise under which the fading 
memory of mankind has transmitted to us the 
reminiscence of many a real event. When 
the recollection becomes dim, and the order of 
observed events fails to furnish a parallel, the 
mightiest cataclysm of the past must cease to 
hold an undisputed place in human credence. 
The “ fable of Atlantis” which has come down 
to us through an interval of twenty-three 
centuries, may, for aught which we know, 
have started as a grand traditional verity. It 
is the object of Mr. Donnelly’s interesting 
and profusely illustrated work to prove that 
such was probably the case, and that the 
scientific evidences of a dreadful reality are 
still preserved in the phenomena of geology, 
ethnography, mythology, and languages; and 
that the submerged land was the seat of ante- 
diluvian civilization, and the centre of diver- 
gence of the races and civilizations which 
have spread over the earth. The tradition is 
represented as preserved by the priests of 
Egypt. It was embodied in a poem by Solon 
six hundred years before our era. The narra- 
tive of Solon was made the basis of a per- 
manent record by Plato, who lived two hun- 
dred years later. Atlantis, according to the 
account, was a vast island in the Atlantic, 
which became the seat of a high civilization 
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and a powerful nationality, and exercised 
dominion northern Africa as far as 
Egypt, and over southern Europe as far as 
Greece, and also over “the opposite conti- 
nent.” 


over 


In a single night earthquake and 
flood obliterated the land and its populations 
from existence. 

The fundamental positions taken by the 
author of “Atlantis” are two: 

Ist. The story recorded by Plato is not 
inherently improbable, since events entirely 
parallel, if not equal-in magnitude, are mat- 
ters of authentic history; and because several 
other writers of different nationalities have 
recorded statements in harmony with some of 
the main features of the “legend.” 

2d. Numerous evidences survive which im- 
ply the truth of the legend. Soundings made 
in recent times disclose an enormous elevation 
in the bed of the Atlantic, which reaches the 
sea level in the Azores and neighboring isl- 
ands, with indications of ancient ridges con- 
necting with South America and Africa. The 
living plants and animals on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic present very close affinities, 
and must have descended from some common 
stock over a land connection between the 
continents. Similar resemblances are detect- 
ed among the extinct plants and mammals of 
Europe and America. Nearly all nations be- 
longing to the Cushite, Semitic, and Japhetic 
families possess written accounts or traditions 
of a cataclysm resembling in its essential 
features that of Atlantis. Some of the most 
important of these are found among the 
Hebrews, Chaldzans, Arameans, Indians, 
Iranians, Greeks, Welsh, and Scandinavians. 
In America, also, Flood-legends are almost 
universally extant—all tribes locating the 
dimly remembered event somewhere toward 
the rising sun. 

Other evidences of a primitive dispersion 
from Atlantis are found by the author in the 
affinities existing between the civilizations of 
the Old World and the New. These are ob- 
served, if we regard especially Mexican and 
Peruvian civilizations, in architectural forms 
and ornaments, in metal-working, sculpture, 
agriculture, public constructions, navigation, 
manufactures—especially of pottery, weapons, 
social customs, folk-lore, and religious beliefs 
and ceremonies. All these points are illus- 
trated with considerable detail. Some strik- 
ing analogies are detected also in languages. 
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A number of words from the Maya language 
are strikingly similar to words of correspond- 
ing meaning from the Hebrew. Even the 
Roman alphabet is held to furnish a series of 
analogies not only with Greek and Pheeni- 
cian, but with the reputed Maya alphabet 
preserved by Landa; but the trial of the 
author’s ingenuity here is rather exacting. 

Further analogies between the Old World 
and the New are found on comparison of the 
Mosaic account of creation with the Quiché 
legends. The results are certainly interesting 
and surprising —though first pointed out a 
dozen years ago by the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg. The Bronze Age of Europe af- 
fords other evidences of an ancient intercon- 
tinental communication. The singular and 
unnatural practice of flattening the skull has 
existed from the North American shores of 
the Pacific to Palenque, Peru, and Brazil, and 
to the Canaries, Brittany, Scythia, and the 
Crimea. The author cites numerous Arabic, 
Persian, Phoenician, and other traditions, 
which in his view are connected with Atlan- 
tis; and holds that the very deities of the 
Greeks and Pheenicians were the kings of 
Atlantis, as described in the legend preserved 
by Plato. Finally, the pyramid, the cross, 
and the garden of Eden, known among so 
many nations of the East and West, proclaim 
a former contact and a primitive point of 
divergence; and the most plausible solution 
of all the phenomena is the admission of an 
antediluvian and highly civilized people dwell- 
ing in Atlantis. 

This point made through the marshalling of 
multitudinous and diverse facts and plausi- 
bilities, the author undertakes to indicate the 
principal colonies sent out from Atlantis. 
Central America and Mexico retain architec- 
tural ruins of amazing magnitude and work- 
manship, bearing ornamentations which viv- 
idly recall those of Egypt and the Orient. 
These regions were the seats of colonies from 
the common Atlantean fatherland. Other 
colonies were planted in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and are known to us, through 
their relics, as “‘ Mound Builders.” Peru was 
the seat of a powerful colony. Toward the 
east, emigrants from Atlantis founded set- 
tlements throughout southern Europe, as 
Iberians. Moreover, many reasons, tradi- 
tional, historical, linguistic, and monumental, 
are adduced to sustain the position that the 





Finally, the author discusses the question 
whether the Aryan family of mankind pro- 
ceeded also from Atlantis, and on this ques- 
tion reaches an affirmative conclusion. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that this is 
a highly attractive book. It will command 
If Atlantis 
was the primitive home of civilized and civil- 
izable humanity, there is a world of ethno- 


attention and arouse discussion. 


graphic and historic theory to reconstruct — 
though the absolute cradle of the human spe- 
cies would still remain to be sought, and 
would probably be found somewhere in the 


southern hemisphere. The argument pos- 
sesses a marked degree of plausibility. It is 


conducted with alertness and good judgment, 
and braced by the results of extensive re- 
search. Beyond all question, a multitude of 
facts points to a common primitive home for 
the peoples of the East and the West. The 
curious and concurrent traditions of the Mex- 
ican, Palencan, and Peruvian peoples, which 
look toward the rising sun as the land of 
their origin, and the legends of a destructive 
cataclysm in that direction, are so far favor- 
able to the author’s theory. Nor has he been 
the first to remark Egyptian and Oriental 
suggestions in the structures and industrial 
products of North and South America. But 
the Old World do not as 
strongly point toward the setting sun as the 
region of the primitive home of nations. No 
doubt the of the Nahuas, the 
Mayas, and the Aymaras dwelt together with 
the ancestors of the Egyptians and Pheeni- 


cians somewhere; but 


the traditions of 


ancestors 


there is still room to 
doubt whether that common home was Atlan- 
tis. There can be no longer any formidable 
doubt that the “fable of Atlantis” is founded 
in fact, and the connection of its people with 
other parts of the world, especially Europe, 
must have left impressions which in some 
form have been perpetuated to our own times; 
but many will, for the present, regard this 
author’s conceptions of them exaggerated, 
and many also will still persist in holding the 
record of Atlantis a fable. The author has 
maintained his position with zeal and ability, 
though the influence of prepossession seems 
in some instances to have facilitated his ac- 
ceptance of analogies and his faith in the 
full authority of the Spanish chroniclers of 
primitive American affairs. 


In this respect 
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he exhibits a marked contrast with the icono- 
clastic Morgan. The lack of an index in the 
book is a defect for which author and pub- 
lishers will be held responsible by the impa- 
tient reader. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
Il. 


“ Not without reason are we forced to personify 
the Renaissance as something external to its great- 
est characters. There is an intellectual strength 
outside them in the century, a heritage of power 
prepared for them at birth. The atmosphere in 
which they breathe is so charged with mental vi- 
tality, that the least stirring of their special energy 
brings them into relation with forces mightier than 
are the property of single natures. In feebler 
periods of retrospect and criticism we can but won- 
der at the combination of faculties so varied, and at 
miracles so easily accomplished.” (P. 12.) 
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What was this force in men and around 
them —a force none the less real for being 
To 
what are the elemental energy and easy ver- 
satility of the Italians of the fifteenth century 
to be attributed? What power rolled away 
the stone from the door of the tomb, where 
the human spirit had lain in its grave-clothes 
for more than a thousand years? These are 
some of the questions suggested, if not always 
Mr. Symonds’s 
volume on the Revival of Learning. The fact 
that such questions are suggested shows that 
this volume is no mere literary history, but 
that it deals with vital social phenomena and 
with living men. It is, as the author himself 
says, “‘a history of culture,” to which “The 
Age of the Despots” is but a prologue. That 
the author feels the impressive interest and 


mysterious? What was its genesis? 


satisfactorily answered, in 


importance of these and similar questions, his 
work abundantly shows. That he has fath- 
omed their deeps, it does not altogether show. 
It is perhaps inherent in the nature of the 
case that his wrestling with these mysteries 
should have been, like Jacob’s, a dim, noc- 
turnal one. To say that he has not shed much 
new light upon them is simply saying that 
the ingenious and widely-read Mr. Symonds 
is not a profound philosophical thinker, apply- 
ing a trained imagination to the discussion of 
historical problems. 

The great interest of this book lies in the 
conception it gives us of the men of the Re- 





* THE RENAISSANCE IN ITaty. Part II.—The Revival of 
Learning. By John Addington Symoads. New York: Henry 
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naissance, considered always in their relation 
to the discovery, the acquirement, and the 
spread of that classic learning which con- 
tained the germs of all that men have since 
done and thought in the world. Of these men 
of turbulent activity, of their almost mirac- 
ulous versatility, of the apparent contradic- 
tions of their characters, of their unspeakable 
immorality coéxisting with perfervid enthu- 
siasm for all that is fairest and most gracious 
in art and letters, this book gives us a vivid 
The reader of the will 
meet here many old acquaintances. In “ The 
Age of the Despots ” we find princes depicted 


impression. series 


as victims of “ hwematomania or blood-mad- 
ness,” and prelates described as monsters of 
perfidy and iniquity. In “The 
Learning” these same princes and prelates 
reappear in the strangely altered, apparently 
contradictory, but no less authentic, role of 
munificent patrons of art and letters. 

On the whole, we cannot accord to the vol- 
ume before us the same unstinted praise as to 
the others of the series. It suffers from a 
radical defect of plan, or, rather,‘a defect in 
the execution of what seems to be the plan. 
In his pious endeavor to rescue from oblivion 
the names of many forgotten worthies who 
did good work in their day, the author has 
lumbered his book with many names and par- 
ticulars which are to-day only interesting to 
descendants of these worthies and—to Mr. 
Symonds. Though in the main interesting, 
the book here and there suggests the parish 
register. A rigid application of the principle 
ab uno disce omnes, a principle so well carried 


Revival of 


out in the two other volumes, would greatly 
enhance the value of this one. Of represent- 
ative humanists such as Petrarch, Poggio, 
Filelfo, Poliziano, Vittorino da Feltre, Alberti, 
Aldus Manutius, one cannot learn too much. 
Fresh particulars about one of these men, 
while illustrating the epoch in the best 
possible way, would often add the touches 
needed to transmute a jumble of colors into 
a finished portrait. That Mr. Symonds ap- 
preciates the truth of this is evident. In the 
volume on Art he devotes a chapter apiece to 
Michael Angelo and to Benvenuto Cellini, 
judging rightly that it is from works like 
Cellini’s autobiography that we get the truest 
insight into history. In the present volume, 
however, the author ignores all this. Thus 


he devotes less than ten pages to that ad- | 





mirable teacher Vittorino, omitting particu- 
lars of great interest, for which he refers us 
to authorities inaccessible to most readers. 
The space thus gained he ballasts with such 
details as the following: 

* * * “The two names of Marino Sanudo, the 
famous diarist, and of Marco Antonio Coccio, called 
Sabellicus, the historian of the Republic [of Venice], 
cannot be omitted. (P. 387.) 

This is all that is said of these scholars. 
We choose this example from many, because 
it is the briefest we can find. Brief as it is, 
however, it occupies an appreciable space. 
Why not omit these mere names? The au- 
thor gives them no place in his tables of con- 
tents. ‘hey do not appear in the index. 
Only the indefatigable reader of the whole 
volume meets with them, and he is likely to 
forget them as soon as he turns the leaf. Our 
author “like the base Indian flings a pearl 
away” while holding fast to some trumpery 
fetich. 

The author of the index, which actually 
covers nearly three pages, evidently has a 
high ideal of what an index ought to be, for 
he admits only names and facts of the most 
transcendent importance. If he had adopted 
Mr. Symonds’s encyclopzdic method, and had 
the latter shown something of the high ex- 
clusiveness of the index-maker, it is probable 
that the result of their joint labors would 
have been more satisfactory. Brief as the 
index is, an inspection of the first six titles 
reveals a blunder. Typographical and clerical 
errors occur too frequently, but most of them 
are such as every reader can correct for him- 
self. We will only specify the following: 
In the middle of page 57, “the three great 
authors of the thirteenth century ” are men- 
tioned. Of course the fourteenth century is 
meant. In the middle of p. 509, for “natu- 
ral” read national. At the top of p. 369, 
the date 1646 should probably be 1466. P. 
206, for “ Nobella” read Novella. 

The longer and more important citations 
from the Italian, Greek, and Latin works of 
the humanists are translated, but short un- 
translated citations abound. This is regret- 
table in a work not especially intended for 
scholars. It is time writers gave up the un- 
founded presumption that “the intelligent 
reader” is necessarily acquainted with half-a- 
dozen languages, ancient and modern. This 
work is eminently adapted to interest and 
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instruct not only many who can claim no ac- 
quaintance with Italian, but also many whose 
knowledge of Latin is as slender as the author 
of the recent excellent “Life of Voltaire’ 
has confessed his own to be. 

We have said that our author fails to throw 
much new light upon the deeper problems of 
his theme. He has, however, focused the 
scattered rays of such light as may be had, 
and for this we should be grateful to him. 
We hope no one will be deterred by our criti- 
cisms from buying and reading the book. 
That a better book might be made, we can 
indeed see; but that so good a book upon this 
subject exists, or is likely soon to exist, in the 
English language, we do not at all see. We 
have elsewhere no such full, well-ordered ac- 
count of the progress of Humanism from the 
time when Petrarch, the father of the Re- 
naissance, pored vainly over the priceless 
Greek manuscripts he could not read, up to and 
beyond the time of Poliziano, who could write 
with idiomatic raciness in Italian, in Latin, 
and in Greek. The enormous influence of 
Petrarch in stimulating scholars and men of 
wealth to the discovery and study of Greek 
codices; the alacrity with which young men 
of the fifteenth century left their love-making 
and their dicing in order to devote their ex- 
haustless energies to the work of comparing 
and interpreting the newly-found manuscripts; 
the amazing vitality communicated by these 
studies to all departments of human activity; 
the causes of the moral weakness of the 
humanists; the causes of their failure to pro- 
duce a sound and genuine national literature; 
the reasons why the spirit of the Renaissance 
deserted Italy and passed beyond the Alps in 
the sixteenth century; such are some of the 
themes of which the author’s discussion is 
sometimes eloquent, and 


; 


often suggestive, 
always interesting. 

Students of the middle ages will doubtless 
find that Mr. Symonds overpaints the dark- 
ness of those times. It may be said in ex- 
tenuation of this that his point of view is 
that of many eminent scholars. It would, 
therefore, be manifestly unfair to condemn 
him on this score, especially as his treatment 
of his proper theme is generally so sound and 
so accurate. 

In conclusion, we are tempted to say that 
Mr. Symonds has just missed writing a history 
of the first rank. This might, perhaps, be 





deemed by some extravagant praise, which 
the final court of time would not sustain. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with simply 
saying that this historical trilogy richly de- 
serves, and will certainly obtain, a place in 
every well-selected library. All readers of 
these volumes will look with interest for the 
American edition of the two volumes upon 
the Literature of the Italian Renaissance. 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


THE HORSE’S MOTIONS AS REVEALED 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Most people know what the rhythm of a 
horse’s feet sounds like; but no one before 
the publication of Dr. Stillman’s book was 
able to detect what the most rapid 
action of a horse’s feet looks like. To Gov- 
ernor Leland Stanford, of California, belongs 


ever 


the honor of first solving the problem; and 
the interesting in them- 
selves, and upset some of the art-ideas, as 
shown in equestrian drawings, of twenty cent- 
uries. He had a number of cameras ar- 
ranged and electrically operated under such 
conditions that a horse passing them at any 
pace would have a single stride photographed 
twenty-four times at intervals of one _ hori- 
zontal foot. The pictures thus show every 
position of the legs and body during the 
stride with unerring accuracy; and the twen- 
ty-four successive silhouettes, placed on a 
single plate, give the clue to the mechanical 
action. Anatomical completed 
the demonstration. Dr. Stillman has spread 
these results before the public, and analyzes 
the anatomy and mechanism of the horse so 
cleverly that the beautiful harmony of action 
in each gait is shown as perfectly as Mr. Cor- 
liss could explain his steam engine. 

The run, for instance, is divided into five 
periods, during four of which the weight of 
the body is sustained and propelled by each 
foot successively, and during the fifth period 
the body is in the air. Merely to state this 
fact at once explains to any one who has 
ridden a thoroughbred in his great stride the 
peculiar 1-2-3-4-pause rhythm of his feet up- 
To understand just how the 
legs bear and further the weight of the body, 


results are most 


dissection 


on the ground. 





*Tue Horse in Motion. As shown in a Series of Views 
by Instantaneous Photography. With a Study on Animal Me- 
chanics. By J. D. B. Stillman, M.D.,A.M. With a Preface 


by Leland Stanford. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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Two or three 

In the fifth 
period, during which all the feet are in the 
air, the horse has his legs closely assembled 
under him, the hind ones gathering to reach 
forward to the ground first, the fore legs to 
be thrust out to do their work later. This 
at once shows why we see the racer’s legs 
under him, and not spread-eagle fashion, as 
in the racing-plates. The only approach to 
the spread position is when one fore and one 
Again, 
the final thrust of the body into the air, to 
enable the animal to gather, is not, as one 
would suppose, given by the hind legs, but 


requires study of the plates. 
things only can be mentioned. 


hind foot are actually on the ground. 


by one of the fore legs. Percival’s theory is 
that in the run the hind legs do the propel- 
ling, while the fore legs merely sustain the 
fore parts of the body; Stonehenge’s theory 
The 


tremendous propulsive power exerted by the 


is that the run is a succession of leaps. 


fore legs has never been shown till now. In 
these plates the gathered positions of the 
run are the only ones which convey the im- 
pression of great speed and vigor. In the 
other positions, even after we accept them 
as true, earnest search fails to yield this 
idea, though a part of the difficulty is no 
doubt due to the warping of our minds from 
All 
gaits are successively illustrated in like man- 
ner as the run, and explained with great in- 
telligence and clearness,— careful contrast 
being drawn between the gaits of the horse 
and those of the deer, hounds, bullocks, and 
even pigs. 

Dr. Stillman is a little hard upon the 
artists: we feel like saying a word in their 
defence. That they have erred greatly in 
some things, particularly in representing the 
run — which has needed something quicker 
than the human eye to catch —is true; but 
that they have erred in all, is far from cor- 


long acceptance of false artistic types. 





rect. Perhaps Dr. Stillman does not mean 
us to infer so much. In the attempt to con- 
vey the idea of a great pace they have 


forced the racer into an impossible position. 
But artists are not unteachable. They will 
doubtless soon change to correct drawing. The 
idea of the trot has been fairly caught by them; 
and that they have given us the correct view of 
the prancing horse is shown in several of the 
positions in Plate XLIV of “ Phryne Unset- 
tled.” On every one of the plates of the 





successive positions of the run and canter 
in Dr. Stillman’s book the horses on the 
frieze of the Parthenon can be traced; and 
in the trotting plates there will appear posi- 
tions corresponding to the received idea of 
the “2:20” horse, though some of the old 
trotting pictures approach correctness nearer 
than the recent, and Rosa Bonheur comes 
nearest of all. There are some positions in 
which the animal dwells longer than others, 
—those presumably in which the muscles 
and tendons are not at their greatest tension; 
and these are the views the eye catches 
while it fails to catch the more rapid ones. 
Some of the positions of the horse in action, 
when reduced to portraiture, are ungainly to 
a degree. While moving, the horse’s limbs 
pass through these stages with rapidity. 
But fix them on paper, and you have an 
effect quite different. The artist is not 
bound to reproduce ugly lines when he can 
find graceful ones. We have all seen horses 
in whose action no one could detect an un- 
graceful movement. A series of photographs 
of such a horse would certainly show us the 
coup @eil we delight to dwell upon. The 
horse Mohammed, whose action in a canter 
is far from handsome, still shows the success- 
ive positions which, with the high step of 
a proud charger, would give us the pleasure 
we speak of. Mohammed is a “daisy- 
cutter,” as most high-bred horses are, and 
shows too little knee-action for a handsome 
parade gait; while the cantering horse on 
Plate LXVIII is painfully ugly. The one on 
Plate XCVJII is handsomer, and has his 
counterpart in many art works,— barring the 
rider, whose seat might be vastly improved. 
Some of the best of horses are not handsome 
in action; some of the worst are. But when 
beauty exists, why should the artist not 
select it, rather than the no more natural 
ugly gait? In “Elaine trotting” we find 
Stonehenge’s “true trot” to a hair. In some 
positions in every one of the trotting-plates 
we trace the familiar action of noted horses. 
In every one of the series there are positions 
pleasing to the eye, and others which offend 
it. Artists have generally selected types 
of the former. Occident trotting shows 
scarcely one handsome line, however power- 
ful his stride. Sharon single-footing shows 
occasional fine “ artistic” action. The posi- 
tions in leaping, owing to the dwelling in 
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the air, have been better caught. But not 
so the manner in which the horse stretches 
his hind legs in the rise, apparently to get 
the last ounce of power. While in the air, 
just before reaching terra firma, and just 
before gathering his hind legs under him to 
take the ground in support of the fore legs, 
the horse most nearly approaches the “ spread- 
In the gallop at the obstacle, as 
elsewhere, artists have been quite at sea, but 


eagle.” 
in the rise and in clearing it John Leech’s 
admirable sketches are almost uniformly cor- 
rect. It should be told, en pussant, that 
John Leech tried, thirty years ago, to draw 
galloping horses as he had observed them, 
and with a shrewd guess at what Dr. Still- 
man now proves; but he was hooted out of 
his attempt because he fell short of demon- 


What 


Stillman has done, and thoroughly. 


stration. Leech could not do, Dr. 

“The Horse in Motion” is issued in superb 
style. 
value. 
as a livre de 


The anatomical plates are of great 
The paper and letter-press are such 
should The nu- 
merous plates all show great care. There 
are, all told, some 1,200 pictures of moving 
horses. Tueropore A. Doper. 


lusare boast. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS, 


SoMETIMES, though seldom, one hears now-a-days 
the old question, “ What shall I read on Sunday?” 
and to any thoughtful reader who makes such an in- 
quiry, whether he be a religious man or merely a 
lover of good literature, we would say, take home 
with you a copy of the pretty little edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “ Religio Medici,” just issued by 
the Macmillans in their “Golden Treasury” series. 
Every one has heard of this little book, but few, we 
fear, read it. It was written for the author's recrea- 
tion and improvement in 1635, and was soon after 
published without his consent. It easily became 
popular, and between 1642 and 1685 fourteen differ- 
ent editions of it were printed, and it was translated 
into many Continental languages. Between 1685 
and 1831 it fell comparatively into neglect, but since 
that time nine editions have been printed in England 
and four in the United States. One of the latter 
was edited and published by the late James T. 
Fields, with whom the book was a great favorite. 
The present edition is pronounced by the London 
“Atheneum” the best ever prepared, and we trust 
it will have the effect of introducing to many new 
readers a most wise and thoughtful as well as a very 
quaint and charming little book. Reading it, one 
sees at a glance the difference between the writings 
of those old days when men thought much and 
wrote little, and of the modern when men think 
little but read and write much. Every sentence is 
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weighted with substance, and the quaintness of ex- 
pression adds to its impressiveness — as, for instance, 
where speaking of the ants, he says: “the civility 
[state of civilization] of these little Citizens more 
neatly sets forth the Wisdom of their Creator.” 
Perhaps the reader may be more attracted by one 
or two extracts from the confessions of the honest 
old knight than by anything we can say about them. 
Take this paragraph about Nature: 

“Thus there are two books from whence I collect my Divinity: 
besides that written one of Gop another of His servant Nature, 
that universal and publick Manuscript. that lies expans’d unto 
the Eyes of all: those who never saw Him in the one have dis- 
covered Him in the other. This was the Scripture and Theology 
of the Heathens: the natural motion= of the Sun made them 
more admire Him than its supernatural station did the Children 
of Isracl: the ordinary effect= of Nature wrought more admira- 
tion in them than in the other all Tis Miracles. Surely the 
Heathens knew better how to joyn and read these mystical 
Letters than we Christians, who cast a more careless Eye on 
these common Hicroglyphicks, and disdain to suck Divinity 
from the flowers of Nature.”’ 

Or listen to this discourse of Charity: 

“T am, I confess, naturally inclined te that which misguided 
Zeal terms Superstition. My common conversation I do ac- 
knowledge austere, my behavior full of rigour, sometimes not 
without morosity: yet at my devotion I love to use the civility 
of my knee, my hat, my hand, with all those outward and sen- 
sible motions which may express or promote my Devotion. I 
should violate my own arm rather than a Church; nor willingly 
deface the name of Saint or Martyr. At the sight of a Cross or 
Crucifix I can dispense with my hat, but scarce with the thought 
or memory of my Savior. [cannot laugh at, but rather pity, 
the fruitless journeys of Pilgrims, or condemn the miserable 
condition of Fryars; for, though misplaced in Circumstances, 
there is something in it of Devotion, I could never hear the 
Ave-Mary Bell without an elevation, or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because ‘hey erred in one circumstance, for me to err 
in all, that is, in silence and dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, 
they directed their Devotions to Her, I offered mine to Gop, 
and rectified the Errors of their prayers by rightly ordering my 
own. At a solemn Procession I have wept abundantly, while 
my consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, have fallen 
into an excess of scorn and laughter.” 


Pror. Apams’s “Manual of Historical Liter- 
ature” (Harper & Brothers) is a book cqually unique 
and opportune. <A preliminary essay of thirty pages 
states concisely what results are not to be expected 
from historical study and what may be expected. 
It justly emphasizes the fact that the skill acquired 
in sifting and weighing historical evidence is pre- 
cisely that demanded in reaching prompt and wise 
determinations in actual life. The material of his- 
tory has been the life of some present. A good his- 
torical judgment is an endowment for practical suc- 
cess in personal enterprises. The body of the book 
consists of statements of the scope, the excellences, 
and the defects of all the principal historical works 
in English, French, and German. In natural order 
the author takes up “ Histories of Antiquity” of 
Greece, of Rome, of the Middle Ages, of Modern 
Times, of Italy, Germany, France, Russia, and the 
smaller nationalities, followed by histories of Eng- 
land and of the United States. The method of the 
author under each head is to treat separately of 
General Histories, Histories of Limited Periods or 
of Separate States, and Histories of Institutions and 
Civilization, and to close the chapter with “Sug- 
gestions to Students and Readers.” Nearly one 
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thousand separate works are thus critically and 
often comparatively introduced to notice. In addi- 
tion, the section of “ Suggestions’ embraces refer- 
ences to important review articles and single pa- 
pers, reports, speeches, legislative acts, maps, 
dictionaries and bibliographical catalogues. These 
“ Suggestions” in reference to the methodical study 
of English and American History become quite full 
—on the latter subject extending to thirty-eight 
pages. On these subjects a further subdivision is 
introduced, of a topical character, with special ref- 
erences under each topic. On English History ten 
topics, and on American History fourteen topics, 
are thus specialized. By this means the thorough in- 
vestigation of any salient feature in the history of 
the English-speaking peoples is facilitated to a 
marked extent. The author's literary notices strike 
at once to the pith of the substance and method of 
the writer under notice. The praise is discriminat- 
ing, and some adverse criticism is seldom wanting. 
The work is admirably adapted to the needs and 
convenience of students and readers of history, and, 
indeed, of all persons who have occasion to spend 
money or time in the collection or use of historical 
books. It is the product of immense industry, and 
occupies its field alone. It is enriched by an Index 
and Table of Contents which are unusually copious. 


Mr. WaRNER’s series of short biographies of 
“ American Men of Letters ” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) opens very fitly with Noah Webster. Without 
entering particularly into the question of Webster’s 
rank as a literary man, the choice is doubtless in- 
tended as a recognition of his pioneer position in 
our literature and of his zealous efforts to give it a 
distinctive character. Living in the early days of 
the Republic, and sharing keenly in the patriotic 
impulses of the time, he became permeated with the 
idea that a national literature was vital to national 
independence. It was with this view that all his 
literary ventures were entered upon. His diction- 
ary was to be an American dictionary; and long 
before this gigantic undertaking had been assumed 
by him alone, he had prepared, as an American 
school-master, his spelling-book especially to in- 
struct American youth in a national mode. He was 
an advocate of “spelling reform” chiefly with the 
object of establishing a difference between American 
and English letters. His idiosyncrasies were so 
marked as to amount almost to monomania, his schol- 
arship was inadequate for his pretensions, his cul- 
ture was of a very doubtful character, and his origin 
of the humblest. But, working with all these dis- 
advantages, his sterling common-sense, his genius 
for systematic work and faculty for organization, 
and, above all, his extraordinary perseverance and 
industry, served him so well that he succeeded in 
procuring the adoption of many of his most radical 
innovations, and his great dictionary—though much 
of Webster has since been worked out of it—remains 
the proud monument of his active life. Mr. Scud- 
der’s sketch shows us not only the living man_ be- 
hind this dead monument of letters, but gives also 
an admirable picture of the times in which his soli- 





tary work was done, with glimpses of early post- 
Revolutionary literary characteristics and tendencies. 
Should the succeeding volumes be as well done, the 
series will be a most commendable one. The ground 
to be tilled by Mr. Warner and his colaborers is 
narrower than that worked by Mr. Morley in his 
English series, but better harvests are to be expect- 
ed from our more virgin soil. 


Henry Morwey’s “English Literature in the 
Reign of Victoria,” which was written to form vol- 
ume 2000 of the Tauchnitz collection of British 
authors, has just been reprinted in handsome shape 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. <A curious additional in- 
terest is imparted to the volume by its prefatory 
reproduction of the autograph signatures of alarge 
number of the authors inthe Tauchnitz series, photo- 
graphed from their correspondence with BaronTauch- 
nitz. Here the curious in such matters can study 
the handwriting of nearly every author of note dur- 
ing the last forty years; and very characteristic 
many of them are. Inthe three chapters introduc- 
tory to the literary portraiture of the present reign, 
entitled “ A Glance at the Past,’ Mr. Morley passes 
in rapid review before us all the long succession 
of writers from Czedmon to Sir Walter Scott, touch- 
ing each in passing with such slight mention as may 
serve to make the dim old figures living to us. Be- 
ginning with Cedmon’s Paraphrases and Beowulf, 
and the Arthurian legends, which sprang out of the 
rude “shaping energies” of the Anglo-Saxon times, 
describing the bright light of Alfred’s reign, which 
“made England in the days of Alcuin a source of 
light even forthe empire of Charlemagne”; showing 
the “ vigorous development among the nations” in 
the twelfth century, in which England simply 
shared the impulse which shaped the Nibelungenlied 
of Germany, the romance of the Cid Campeador in 
Spain, and the famous satire of Reynard the Fox 
among the Flemings—he carries us through all the 
risings and fallings of English literary power and life 
down to the time when, in June, 1837, the Princess 
Victoria Alexandrina came to the throne. Then we 
have more fully the writers of the present day. The 
story has to be brief, but it is always graphic and in- 
teresting; and moreover it is no mere eatalogue 
raisonné, such as one may find in any encyclopedia 
of literature. These men are set for us in the 
struggle and stir of English history and the slow 
working out of English liberty; the great events of 
each age are connected with those who were stirred by 
them, and every impulse from abroad—such as the 
sympathies aroused by the Spanish atrocities in Hol- 
land, or the French massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
day—is traced among the formative forces of Eng- 
lish literature. On the writers of the present day, 
probably there never was so much information col- 
lected into a single volume. Usually his judgments 
are thoughtful and fair. One may feel that he hardly 
succeeds in clearing Thackeray from the charge of 
cynicism, and he might have spoken still more 
strongly than he does of Macaulay’s brilliant mis- 
readings of history, about which he quotes Carlyle’s 
recommendation to an invalid to read “ Macaulay’s 
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History or any other novel.” The book has two 
singular omissions: it ought to have an index, and 
claims to have a frontispiece; yet it has neither. 
Dr. Jonn RicHARD GREEN’s new historical work 
on “ The Making of England ” (Harper & Brothers) 
is devoted to that imperfectly understood and, to 
the student of underlying causes, important period 
which preceded the union of England under Ecg- 
berht. It is an age replete with mighty deeds and 
with beginnings of vast changes — unfortunately an 
age well-nigh buried in the dust of oblivion; “ the 
age during which our fathers conquered and settled 
over the soil of Britain, and in which their political 
and social life took the form which it still retains.” 
In spite of the paucity of his material, Dr. Green 
presents a vivid and instructive view of our rude 
English forefathers and their gradual attainment to 
rational government. He little 
aid from archeology; and his consideration of the 
effect of geographical conditions upon the ancient 
Briton and upon his Roman and Saxon conquer- 


has derived no 


ors, although nothing more than an application of 


Buckle’s theory, is one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the book. Instructive, also, and presented 


in pleasant form, is the discussion concerning the 
character of the Saxon settlements, showing the 


entire displacement of the Britons and the linger- 
ing impress of Roman civilization on Saxon Eng- 
land. The art of the Saxon invaders, their litera- 
ture, religion, and habits of war, are depicted with 
equal thoroughness. Worthy of especial attention are 
Mr. Green’s account of the early Christian church 
in Briton and Ireland and his narrative of the his- 


tory of the monastic movement toward the end of 


the seventh century, and of the influence of monastic 
colonies upon the industrial pursuits and the nas- 
cent literature and art of the infant nation. The 
book inspires the wish that the period intervening 
between the death of Ecgberht and the Norman 
Conquest may yet be treated by the same author. 


MopERN facilities for journeying to and fro upon 
the earth have antiquated not a little the stereotyped 
books of travel. One must either have explored 
some unfamiliar region, or enjoyed some peculiar 
vantage-ground of observation, or must possess a 
very superior faculty of description, to claim atten- 
tion from the reading world. The author of the un- 
pretentious little volume “ Belgian Days” (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) may be said to share in a degree 
these various qualifications. Belgium is a country 
which most continental travellers pass through, but 
few of them stop to see. Nevertheless it is not with- 
out interest, in its quaint old towns, its historic 
places, and its peculiar and provincial society. It 
is from studies of the latter chiefly that the material 
of Miss Martin’s book is drawn; and her sketches, 
set in the framework of an unconventional and 
pleasing little story, have a clearness of outline and 
coherency of details which testify to the complete- 
ness of preparation and to the vividness of the 
impression made on the author’s mind by the scenes 
and things described. There is preserved through- 
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out an easy air of verisimilitude, and a conscientious 
effort appears to have been made to depict Belgian 
society with accuracy and fairness. Yet few people 
are pleased with their national portraits as painted 
by foreigners; and it is probable that the Belgians 
themselves would insist somewhat strongly upon al- 
lowance being made for the marked individuality 
and foreign prepossessions of the artist. But such con- 
siderations do not at all detract from the charm of 
novelty which is possessed by “ Belgian Days.” A 
number of the characters are drawn with noticeable 
skill; and, as a relief to the somewhat stiff town so- 
ciety with which the story has most to do, there are 
some delightful glimpses of life upon country es- 
tates and among the Ardennes peasants. 


Mr. Witi1AmM Morrts’s freshest volume, ‘‘ Hopes 
and Fears for Art” (Roberts Brothers), comprises a 
series of five lectures delivered by the author while 
President of the Society of Arts in Birmingham. 
The style of the work is accordingly easy, and free 
from too much suggestion of the workshop; the 
language is pleasantly colloquial, yet blunt—a 
happy blending of Carlyle in earnest and Ruskin 
least self-conscious. Of these lectures, the first, “The 
Lesser Arts,” has previously been published. It is 
an eloquent and sad expression of fears that by our 
hurry in thought and our greed of gain we shall 
speedily banish from among us all the great arts 
and the arts to them pertaining; an expression of 
hope that from the present decay new art shall 
spring to life, and new pleasure be found in the 
probity of thorough labor. The lectures “ Making 
the Best of It” and “ The Beauty of Life” are per- 
haps the finest in the volume — full of timely warn- 
ing and practical suggestion. “ Art must be made 
by the people and for the people, a joy to the maker 
and the user,” and “ Have nothing in your houses 
that you do not know to be useful, or believe to be 
beautiful,” are good examples of Mr. Morris's prac- 
tical and wholesome precepts. 

Since Bulwer wrote his “ Last Days of Pompeii” 
great advances have been made in the art of convey- 
ing information regarding the life and customs of 
earlier ages by the easy and agreeable means of the 
novel and romance. Bulwer’s pictures of Roman 
life, more imaginary than realistic, have been fol- 
lowed by works like Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,” Flau- 
bert’s Carthagenian novel, Ebers’s Egyptian 
mances, and (perhaps the choicest of them all) by 
Rydberg’s “ Last Athenian,” “Roman Emperors,” 
and “ Roman Tales of Peter and Paul.” A charm- 
ing and well-drawn picture of Greek life, framed in 
a similar fashion, and which for a dozen years or 
more has been admired by students of German liter- 
ature, is now offered to the English-reading public 
in the translation of Robert Hamerling’s “ Aspasia,” 
just published by W. 8S. Gottsberger. In this work 
a distinguished scholar and captivating writer has 
embodied the results of his careful and minute 


ro- 


studies of Greek art, culture, and history, as these 
existed in the bright period of Pericles, Socrates, 
Alcibiades, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Aspasia— 
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the finest embodiment of Greek culture in a woman. | declared by the publishers to be “ touching in the 


While the curious reader may find here some ad- 
mirable descriptions of the characteristic features of 
the period, the philosopher and moralist may derive 
many suggestions on the relationship between man 
and woman which, though based upon the customs 
of so long ago, are not without bearing onthe social 
questions of to-day. The translation of Hamerling’s 
romance, made by Mary Safford is a fairly successful 
and apparently conscientious effort to provide an 
English dress worthy of the graceful style of the 
original. 

CHARLES Lams furnishes one of the most attract- 
ive of subjects for a volume in such a series as Mr. 
Morley’s “ English Men of Letters”; and the memoir 
of Mr. Ainger is to be complimented as a very success- 
ful literary performance. It is marked by the sym- 
pathy and good taste and by the simplicity of style 
which, where there is so little that is new to be said, 
constitute the chief requirements for the task. A 
good illustration of the auithor’s tact and sense is 
given in his treatment of the relations between 
Lamb and Carlyle, than whom “no two persons 
could have been more antipathetic.” Lamb had “¢ 
perverse delight in shocking ungenial society,” and 
doubtless gave “the austere and dyspeptic Scotch- 
man (one of that nation Lamb had all his days been 
trying in vain to like), too good cause for the 
harsh judgments pronounced upon him. 


Tue “ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,” pre- 
pared by J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., New York, is ¢ 
double-columned book of 900 large octavo pages— 
250 of which are filled by topical indexes. The 
size of such a work could of course be limited only 
by the wishes of the publishers and the industry of 
the compilers. The quotations seem to be well se- 
lected, and the arrangement is concise and clear. 
The concordance, containing 50,000 lines, adds very 
greatly to the value of the book, by bringing each 
of the 17,000 quotations within the range of an easy 
search. By the system of cross-references, the most 
baffling and unfamiliar quotation, if any of its im- 
portant words are known, is quickly made available. 

Mr. WHEELER’s book of “ Familiar Allusions ” 
(J. R. Osgood & Co.) was originally intended as a 
companion volume to the same author’s “ Diction- 
ary of the Noted Names of Fiction,” and is designed 
to explain allusions to important objects, as the lat- 
ter volume does the allusions to fictitious names, 
which are frequently met in the course of miscel- 
laneous reading. In a field so practically unlimited, 
of course nothing like completeness can be attempt- 
ed; but the book contains, in a convenient form, 
enough useful information to fit it for a place among 
standard books of reference. The allusions to 
famous works of art are especially full and satis- 
factory. 


Mr. HaBBeErRtToN’s story of “Mrs. Mayburn’s 
Twins,” just issued by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is 
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extreme”; but on examining it-we find ourselves 
touched chiefly by the discovery of the fact that the 
work is a reprint of Habberton’s “Just One Day,” 
published in 1879 by George R. Lockwood. The 
old stereotype plates are used; the dodge being dis- 
guised only—except the disguise of shockingly in- 
ferior paper and printing—by the change of title 
and by certain arbitrary changes in the paging. 
As Mr. Habberton’s name appears prominently on 
the title-page and in the advertisements of the new 
volume, it is to be presumed that he consented to 
the arrangement. If not, he may be heard from. 


“A TALLAHASSEE GIRL,” the latest of Osgood’s 
“ Round-Robin” novels, though not up to the high- 
est level of the series, is a long way above its pre- 
decessor, ‘‘ Madame Lucas.’”” We cannot think the: 
Tallahassee girl herself as charming as the town, of 
which the descriptions are very well done; but she 
manages, by having three lovers at once, and post- 
poning her choice between them as long as possi- 
ble for her own happiness and much too long for 
that of two of the young men, to make herself quite 
interesting to them and tothe reader. The story has 
its share of tragic memories of the war, and its 
sharply-drawn contrasts between Northern and 
Southern character, which are becoming prominent 
elements in the fiction of the day. 


Mr. LATHRoOp’s new venture in novel-writing, “ In 
the Distance”’ (J. R. Osgood & Co.), is one of the 
best novels of the month or the season. It is a New 
England story, most of the events taking place in 
sight of Monadnoc Mountain, which lifts its head 
“jn the distance.’ The plot is slight, but full of in- 
terest; the analysis of motive and character is deli- 
cate and searching; and the chaste and refined 
style is permeated by a vein of delightful humor. 


GENERAL ST. CLAIR, AND THE ORDI- 
NANCE OF 1787. 
To the Editor of Tue Drar: 

In Mr. W. F. Poole’s review of “The Life and Let- 
ters of St. Clair,” given in Tue Dra for February 
and March, are some statements and positions 
which, in the interest of historic truth, I do not 
think should pass unquestioned; and I therefore 
beg the indulgence of a reply. I shall comment 
only on three points of Mr. Poole’s article, which 
are most likely to be misleading to those who have 
not the leisure to consult authorities. 

1. “*General St. Clair’s civil life was clouded, as his military 
career had been, by misfortune. * * * St. Clair’s misfortunes 


extended also to personal relations with his associates in the 
government of the territory. He was in conflict with his 


judges, his legislature, his secretary, Wm. Henry Harrison, and - 


his fellow citizens who were not Federalists; yet it is gratify- 
ing to accept the assurance of his biographer that the Governor 
was always in the right, and those who disagreed with him were 
always in the wrong.”’ 

It would seem to any reasonable mind that a man 
who had passed by regular promotions for gallantry 
from the rank of Ensign under Wolfe to that of 


———s 
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Major-General under Washington, and who was to 
the last honored with the confidence and close per- 
sonal friendship of the greatest American, had re- 
ceived his share of military glory. I shall not stop 
to multiply needless proofs, but refer the reader to 
the details in “‘ The St. Clair Papers.” 

In passing to the second of Mr. Poole’s state- 
ments, I remark, parenthetically, that the services of 
St. Clair in civil life in Pennsylvania from 17638 to 
1775, and after the close of the Revolutionary war as 
member of the Board of Censors and member and 
President of Congress—the highest representative of 
the national authority of the thirteen colonies—were 
certainly conspicuous and important. His promi- 
nence as a citizen and his ability in civil affairs 
must have been generally recognized to have se- 
cured his selection from the post of President, by the 
unanimous vote of an assembly in which sat such 
men as Madison, Richard Henry Lee, Carrington 
and Grayson, of Virginia, Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina, Henry of Maryland, and King and Dane of 
Massachusetts. There would seem to be no shadow 
of misfortune here. Even while President, St. Clair 
was elected to establish government in the vast new 
country northwest of the river Ohio. This was be- 
fore the Union had been consolidated under the 
Constitution, and was an experiment involving the 
principles of republican government and the dearest 
interests of society. St. Clair conducted it toa grand 
success. 

But we are told by Mr. Poole that St. Clair was 
“in conflict with his secretary, William Henry Har- 
rison.”” There was no such conflict. The personal 
and official relations between the Governor and his 
secretaries, Col. Sargent and William Henry Harri- 
son, were always pleasant. In later years, when 
political opponents in Congress spoke against St. 
Clair, General Harrison stood forth as his defender. 
There was a difference of opinion between St. Clair 
and the judges as to the meaning of the clause in 
the Ordinance relating to the adoption of laws, and 
between him and the Legislature as to where the 
power was placed for laying out new counties; but 
there was no conflict or breach of personal relations. 
In the first, the Governor was sustained by the high- 
est authority in the nation, and in the second he was 
overruled by the same authority. St. Clair was a 
Federalist and the leader of his party in the West. 
Of course there were political contests, resulting in- 
evitably from a division of the people into parties. 
It was a conflict between an old party—the party of 
the Revolution—that had become unpopular under 
John Adams, and the rising party of Democracy 
under Thomas Jefferson. St. Clair shared the fate 
of his party, but I fail to see wherein any shadow of 
misfortune was cast on him. He had been elected 
Governor by the old Continental Congress, and had 
been repeatedly appointed to the same office by 
Washington and Adams, and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate—the last time by the almost unanimous votes of 
his political opponents, some of whom were his de- 
voted personal friends. 

He always possessed the confidence and respect of 
the people of the Northwest, whom he charmed by 
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his suavity of manners. Judge Jacob Burnet, a con- 
temporary, who speaks in strong terms of his ability 
and “ great uprightness of purpose,” says that when 
he addressed the Legislature in 1799, the eleventh 
year of the governorship, “ he possessed as great, if 
not greater, share of the confidence and respect of 
the pecple of the territory than any other individual 
residing in it.’ And the legislative council, in an 
address to the Governor, held this language: “ The 
many and important services which have been ren- 
dered our territory and the United States at large 
by your excellency for a series of years; and the 
virtue, integrity, and talents which those services 
have displayed, afford the strongest proof that your 
public acts have been founded in wisdom, and dic- 
tated by the purest desire of promoting the happi- 
ness of the people.’ And this was the tone given to 
all communications, having personal reference to the 
Governor, by the Legislature down to the time of his 
retiring. Hence, after the unexampled service of 
fourteen years at the head of the territorial govern 
ment, at a time when everything had to be newly 
created, he could say with a touch of pride that he 
had laid the foundations of government deep and 
strong for five republics which should be the pride 
and glory of the Republic of republics. President ot 
the national authority when the immortal Ordinance 
of 1787 was passed, he successfully established its 
principles in the country for which it was created. 
His career in the civil service had been a long, an 
honorable, and a brilliant one—without a blemish 
or a shadow. 

2. **To the most important legislation of that Congress—the 
‘Ordinance of 1787' for the government of the Northwestern 
Territory—Mr. Smith devotes considerable space, and, rejecting 
the statement of Mr. Webster that Nathan Dane was the author 
of the Ordinance, accepts the views of the writer in the * North 
American Review * for April 1876—that while no person can be 
said to be its author, the chief credit is due to Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, of Massachusetts, who, as agent of the Ohio Company, 
was at that time buying land of Congress for his settlement.” 

The writer of the article in the “ North American 
Review ” for April, 1876, was Mr. Poole, and I ac- 
cepted only so much of his views—or rather of the 
views of Prof. Tuttle, made public in the “ Histori- 
cal Magazine’ in 1873, three years before the 
“ North American ”’ article appeared,—as recognized 
in Dr. Cutler the organizer of victory, who stimu- 
lated Congress to press legislation to completion. 
From the attempt to give credit to Dr. Cutler for the 
authorship of the vital principles of the Ordinance, 
I dissented in distinct terms in “The St. Clair 
Papers.” ‘There is no warrant for such an assump- 
tion. 

The theory is that Dr. Cutler, as the agent of the 
Ohio Company for the purchase of lands, being an 
accomplished scholar as well as a shrewd man of 
business, suddenly appeared in New York, made the 
acquaintance of Congressmen, charmed them with 
his conversation, attached a majority to his interest, 
offered to buy Western lands contingent upon the 
formation of a favorable government, and himself 
drafted the .nost important clauses of the Ordinance 
as it finally passed including the article prohibiting 
slavery. To sustain this theory, sentences are quoted 
from Dr. Cutler's diary, but great care is taken to 
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suppress the dates and parts essential to show the 
context. Mr. Poole says, referring to the committee 
which reported the Ordinance as it finally passed: 

“ This committee took Dr. Cutler into their counsels, and, as 
his journal states, furnished him with a copy of the Ordinance 
which had been prepared, and asked him to make remarks and 
propose amendments, which he did. He delivered the draft 
with his remarks and amendments to the committee on the 
afternoon of July 10, and left that evening for a brief visit to 
Philadelphia,” etc. 

This is a confused method of statement. By 
talking about the Ordinance and “the committee,” 
another committee—the committee with whom Dr. 
Cutler had to do—is kept out of sight, and Dr. Cut- 
ler’s anxiety for a good land contract is made to 
stand for interest in the form of government. | 
to Dr. Cutler's journal for proof: 


vO 


“ Friday, July 6. At 11 o'clock I was introduced to a num- 
ber of members on the floor of Congress-chamber, in the City 
Hall, by Col. Carrington, member from Virginia. Delivered my 
petition for purchasing lands for the Ohio Company, and pro- 
posed terms and conditions of purchase. .A committee was ap- 
pointed on terms of negotiation and report to Congress. 

** Monday, July 9. * * * Attended the committee in Con- 
Debated the terms, but were so wide apart that 
there appears little prospect of closing a contract. 

** July 10. This morning another conference with the com- 
mittee.” [Then says he called on Dr. Crosby, and afterwards 
dined with Col. Duer and Mr. Osgood, both of the Board of 
Treasury, with whom the contract would have to be made. 
Then occurs the first reference to the Ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Northwestern Territory :] 

* As Congress was now engaged in settling the form of gov- 
ernment for the Federal Territory—the Northwest—for which a 
bill has been proposed, and a copy sent to me, with leave to 
make remarks and propose amendments, to which I had taken 
the liberty to remark upon and propose several amendments, I 
thought this the most favorable opportunity to go to Phila- 
delphia,” 

A different statement from that made by Mr. 
Poole. “ This committee,”"— committee charged with 
the duty of preparing a form of government — says 
Mr. Poole, “took Dr. Cutler into their counsels,” etc. 
The committee —the committee on government — 
did no such thing. This committee consisted of 
five members —Col. Carrington, Richard Henry Lee, 
Mr. Dane, Mr. Kean, and Mr. Smith. The land 
committee appointed by Congress to consider 
the proposal made by Dr. Cutler, and the committee 
he constantly refers to in his journal consisted of 
Col. Carrington, Mr. King, Mr. Dane, Mr. Madison, 
and Mr. Benson. 

Colonel Carrington, being chairman of both com- 
mittees, was probably the person who sent the draft 
of the Ordinance which had been prepared by Mr. 
Dane. We are not informed what suggestions Dr. 
Cutler made, except one which related to taxation, 
and that was not adopted; but we do know from 
the statement made by Mr. Madison as to its origin 
and reasons for its adoption, and attendant circum- 
stances, that the article inhibiting slavery was not 
one of them. Mr. Poole complains that I did not 
accept his theory in this respect. He says: 


gress-chamber, 


etc. 


“Can we conceive that the Ordinance passed out of Dr. 
Cutler's hands without an anti-slavery clause? What would 
his land-purchase of several million acres have been worth to 
Massachusetts emigrants without such a clause? When the 
Doctor returned to New York on the 19th, and saw the Ordi- 
nance, he stated that ‘all his amendments had been adopted ex- 
cept one,’ relating to exemption from taxation. It was evi- 
dently a blunder, or something worse, on the part of Mr. Dane, 
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that the anti-slavery clause was not reported with the original 
draft. Dr. Cutler had no confidence in Dane; he wrote: * Hol- 
ton, I think, can be trusted— Dane must be carefully watched, 
notwithstanding his professions.’ ” 

In this extraordinary paragraph, language apply- 
ing only to the contract for land is made to do 
service in support of the absurd theory that Dr. 
Cutler was the author of the anti-slavery article. 
The Ordinance for the government of the North- 
western Territory was passed July 13, during the 
absence of Dr. Cutler. The reference to Mr. Dane 
and Dr. Holton, quoted by Mr. Poole, occurs in his 
journal under date of July 19, and in connection with 
the land contract. Dr. Cutler was deeply anxious 
about that contract and was pulling all the wires 
known to aclever lobbyist. He says: 

“July 19. * * * As there are a number in Congress decid- 
edly opposed to my terms of negotiations, and some to any con- 
tract, I wish now to ascertain the number for and against, and 
who they are; and must then, if possible, bring the opponents 
This I have mentioned to Col. Duer, who has promised 
to assist me. Grayson, R, H. Lee and Carrington are certainly 
my warm advocates. Holton, I think, may be trusted. Dane 
must be carefully watched, notwithstanding his professions. 
Clarke, Bingham, Yates, Kearney,and Few are troublesome 
fellows. They must be attacked by friends at their lodgings. 
If they can be brought over I shall succeed, if not my business 
isatan end. Attended the committee this morning. They are 
determined to make a report to-day,”’ etc. ete. 


over, 


This, six days after the passage of the Ordinance. 
Pages of other extracts of similar import might be 
quoted, but enough has been given to dispose of 
the claim set up by Mr. Poole. To Virginia is the 
chief credit due for the anti-slavery article. 

Having had Dr. Cutler, in a few brief hours, con- 
struct an important form of government, and clothe 
it in the most terse and graceful language, Mr. Poole 
next confides to us the source of his inspiration. 

“The Ordinance of 1787 is a condensed abstract of the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780. Every principle contained 
in the former, either ina germinal or developed form, except 
that relating to the obligation of contracts, and some temporary 
provisions relating to the organization of the territorial govern- 
ment, is found in the latter, and often in the same phrase- 
ology.” 

This is an unsupported assertion.. Such a possi- 
bility as that the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 
may have been derived from earlier Constitutions is 
not to be allowed to interfere with the establishment 
of a theory. But yet it is true, nevertheless, that 
its most important clauses were derived from the 
Virginia Bill of Rights of June, 1776, and the Con- 
stitutions of Maryland and Pennsylvania of 1776. 
Now let the Massachusetts blood rebel; but a com- 
parison of the Bill of Rights and the Constitutions, 
clause by clause, will confirm my statement. There 
is nota single paragraph or sentence in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 that can be said truthfully to have 
been derived from the Constitution of Massachusetts 
of 1780; while on the other hand, clauses of the Or- 
dinance, in principle and phraseology — especially 
the first and second Articles — are traceable to the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, and the Constitutions of 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. The important clause on the de- 
scent and conveyance of real property is derived 
from the LI Article of the Constitution of Georgia 
of 1777. The third Article begins thus: 
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“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

This is one of the clauses attributed to Dr. Cutler. 

The language of the New Hampshire Constitu- 
tion of 1784, on the same subject, is strikingly like 
that of the Ordinance: 

* Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a com- 
munity, being essential to the perservation of a free govern- 
ment * * * itshall be the duty of legislators * * * to 
cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and all 
seminaries and public schools,”’ etc. 

And yet back of this are the words of William 
Penn and Benjamin Franklin preserved in the Con- 
stitutions of Pennsylvania. 

The fact is that Mr. Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784 
in which are the famous anti-slavery article and the 
essential ideas of making the articles a compact be- 
tween the people of the territory and the original 
states (which was afterward found to be the key- 
stone to the anti-slavery arch), requiring the states 
to he formed out of the territory to forever remain 
a part of the United States, and their governments to 
be republican, was the basis of the Ordinance of 
1787. With this, the report made by the Johnson 
committee in the spring of 1787, the Bill of Rights 
of Virginia, and the Constitutions of 1776 of the 
states, before them, the Carrington committee pro- 
ceeded to write out a form of government, and 
when it came before Congress it was amended in 
committee of the whole, as is customary. But the 
language is uniformly graceful, and strikingly 
terse, showing that there was one hand to whip 
everything into shape. Either Col. Carrington, the 
chairman, or Richard Henry Lee, both of whom 
were thoroughly educated, and were graceful writ- 
ers, could have done this. It was not necessary to 
go outside for literary help. The entire work was 
done during the absence of Dr. Cutler from New 
York. 

3. “There was no occasion for Mr. Smith to discuss the bat- 
tles at Saratoga, as St. Clair had no part in them; but he has 
done so, and has fallen into the absurd mistake of Bancroft, in 
asserting that General Arnold was not in the battle of the 19th 
of September. Such a blunder at this day is inexcusable, as Mr. 
Isaac N. Arnold in his “Life of Benedict Arnold” has thor- 
oughly exposed it.” 

Perhaps Mr. Smith, knowing the scope of his own 
work, was the best judge whether or not there was 
occasion to discuss the batiles of Saratoga. He cer- 
tainly does not assert in “The St. Clair Papers” 
that General Arnold was not in the battle of the 
19th of September. He says there is a conflict of 
testimony, gives the statement of General Wilkin- 
son— which is printed in“ The St. Clair Papers” 
for the first time,—refers to the evidence brought 
forward by Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, and leaves the 
reader to decide for himself. 


Wo. Henry SITs. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Austin Dosson is to prepare a life of Field- 
ing for the “ English Men of Letters” series. 


H. A. Sumner & Co. will publish this month two 
new novels: “A Sane Lunatic,”’ by the author of 
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the Rocks,” by Toler King, author of “ Rose O’Con- 
nor,” ete. 

THE number of periodicals started in the United 
States last year, as shown by Rowell’s “ American 
Newspaper Directory ” for 1882, is 344. The whole 
number is now 10,611. 

Dopp, Mreap & Co. have in their list of important 
recent publications Mr. Ellwanger’s treatise on 
“The Rose,” its history and characteristics, with ac- 
curate descriptions of the commonly-known varie- 
ties. 

As AN example of the way in which novels, etc., 
are cut down in the cheap “ Library ” editions, it 
may be mentioned that Mallock’s “ Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century” appears in one of these edi- 
tions (Munro's) minus its first and last chapters, and 
with other mutilations. 


Wuirte & SToKEs announce a novelty in summer 
books in the shape of “Summer Gleanings,” by 
Rose Porter. It will be somewhat in the style of a 
birthday book, each day of the summer having an 
appropriate selection, and blank spaces being left 
for pressed flowers, sketches, etc. 

Kine Oscar of Sweden has sent to a Chicago 
lady an autograph letter specially authorizing her 
to translate his works into English. The lady is 
Miss Marie A. Brown, a painstaking and ardent stu- 
dent of Scandinavian literature and a translator of 
the works of several prominent Swedish authors. 


Ir is definitely announced by the London “Athe-. 
num " that Herbert Spencer will make an extended 
visit to this country next summer. It is to be 
hoped the attentions shown to Mr. Oscar Wilde 
have not so far exhausted our resources of hospital- 
ity that this opportunity of honoring one of the 
most eminent of living authors will not be heartily 
improved. 

A PAMPHLET containing “ Preliminary Observa- 
tions on the Pathology of Sea-Sickness,” reprinted 
from the London “ Lancet,” and designed as an in- 
troduction to a more extended “Treatise on the 
History, Pathology, and Treatment of Sea-Sickness, 
and on the Effects of Sea-Voyages,” is issued by P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. 

Roserts BrorHers will issue this month “A 
Parisian Year,’ by Henry Bacon, and Bronson 
Alcott’s volume of “Sonnets and Canzonets.” Re- 
cent additions to this firm’s list are “ Her Picture,” 
the new “ No-Name” novel; Mr. Morris’s “ Hopes 
and Fears for Art”; Weeden’s “Social Law of 
Labor,” and the new revised edition of Dante G. 
Rossetti’s Poems. 


Henry Hott & Co’s new books include “ The 
Old Regime,” by Lady Jackson; “John Stuart 
Mill” (criticism and personal recollections), and 
“James Mill” (biography), by Prof. Alexander 


Bain; with three new volumes in the Leisure-Hour 
series—“ Heaps of Money,” by W. E. Norris, author 
of “ Matrimony,” etc., “The Freres,” by Mrs. Alex- 
ander, and “ Spinoza,” by Berthold Auerbach. 


R. WORTHINGTON has just issued two handsome 
and important books—the first, selections from the 
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shorter romances of Gautier (‘One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights, and Other Romances’’), now translated into 
English for the first time; and the second, a collec- 
tion of short essays (“Familiar Science Studies’’), 
by Richard A. Proctor, covering a variety of topics, 
from “Notes on Infinity” to “ Photographs of a 
Galloping Horse.” 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce “ From the Bat- 
tery to the Bosphorus, by way of the North Cape,” 
by the Hon. 8S. 8. Cox; ‘A History of the Naval 
War of 1812-14,” by Theodore Roosevelt; “The 
Present Religious Crisis,” by A. Blauvelt; “Thomas 
a Kempis, and the Brothers of Common Life,” by 
the Rev. 8. Kettlewell; ‘The Principles of Ethics,” 
by Leslie Stephen; “ Our Merchant Marine, its Rise, 
Progress and Decline, with Some Considerations as 
to its Restoration,” by David A. Wells. 


Messrs. ScRIBNER & WELFORD will soon place 
upon the American market the allotted copies of the 
new edition of “The Book Hunter,” just published 
by Blackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh. This edition 
is strictly limited to 1,000 copies for Great Britain 
and 250 for this country. The volume is a small 
quarto, and contains a new portrait of Dr. Burton, 
the author, a view of the “ Book Hunter's Study,” 
vignettes of his residence, etc., a memoir written by 
his widow, and a copious index. 

MAcMILLAN & Co. announce a new volume of es- 
says by Matthew Arnold, entitled “ Irish Essays and 
Others.” The same firm has ready a new book by 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, the well-known author of 
“Social Life in Greece,” on the “ Decay of Modern 
Preaching”; also the “ People’s Edition” of “Tom 
3rown’s School Days,” in sixty-four pages, with 
fifty-eight excellent illustrations, sold for ten cents. 
Mr. Hamerton’s important work on “ The Graphic 
Arts,” which has been so much delayed from vari- 
ous causes, is now announced for immediate pub- 
lication. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. have in press, 
for immediate publication, “‘ Moses and Geology, or 
The Harmony of the Bible with Science,” by Samuel 
Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.S., with 110 illustrations; “The 
Simple Ailments of Horses, Their Nature and 
Treatment;”’ “A Comic History of the United 
States,” by L. Hopkins, with 75 illustrations by the 
author; and “ American Academy Notes, 1882,” with 
illustrations of the principal pictures in the Fifty- 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, many of them being Photo-En- 
graved Reproductions of Sketches by the Artists. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have at the head of 
their list for immediate issue Froude’s “Life of 
Carlyle,” to be published in two volumes, with 
illustrations. The list contains also Gen. Cist’s 
“ Army of the Cumberland” (Vol. VII in the series 
of “Campaigns of the Civil War”); “The Bay 
Path” and “ Arthur Bonnicastle,” in the reissue of 
Dr. Holland’s works; “ Molinos the Quietist,’ by 
Hon. John Bigelow; “ Outlines of Primitive Belief 
among the Indo-European Races,” by Charles Fran- 
cis Keary, M.A., of the British Museum; and “ The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew,” by Prof. Philip 
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Schaff, D.D.— being Vol. I of the International 
Revision Commentary on the New Testament, by 
British and American scholars and revisers. 


Hoventon, Mirruin & Co. will publish during 
April: “ Leaflets from Standard Authors—Whittier,”’ 
compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon; “The Fisher 
Maiden,” by Bjérnson; “ An Echo of Passion,” by 
G. P. Lathrep; Vol. III of Bret Harte’s Complete 
Works, containing “Tales of the Argonauts” and 
“Eastern Sketches’; “Alexander Hamilton” 
(American Statesmen Series), by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; “American Classics for Schools—Haw- 
thorne”’; “ Notable Thoughts about Women,” com- 
piled by Maturin M. Ballou. This firm has just 
issued a new Portrait Catalogue, which is tasteful 
and useful. It contains complete lists of the firm's 
publications, and portraits of Aldrich, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Cooper, 
Dickens, Emerson, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Howells, James, Longfellow, Lowell, Owen Mer- 
edith, Stedman, Mrs. Stowe, Tennyson, Warner, 
and Whittier. Anyone may receive the catalogue 
on application. 

Reapers of Mr. Howells’s delightful story of “ A 
Modern Instance,” in the “ Century” magazine, 
must, if they have never seen the author, experience 
a feeling of revolt on turning from the delicate 
charm of the story to the unpromising features of a 
pretended portrait of him in the March number. 
Those who have the good-fortune to enjoy his per- 
sonal acquaintance must be still more surprised to 
see this genial gentleman, of fresh face and moderate 
stature, represented by the colossal figure of the de- 
jected and melancholy ruffian who, with the air of a 
veteran and worn-out debauchee, and with faded 
blearedness of eye and dissolute dishevelment of 
hair, gazes vacantly from the picture. It would be 
a matter of interest to know if Mr. Howells and the 
conductors of the “Century” remain on terms of 
amicability since the appearance of this astonishing 
piece of portraiture. 


As A contribution to the anecdotes regarding the 
late Dean Stanley’s handwriting, Mr. J. L. Chester, 
in a communication to the London “ Atheneum,’ 
mentions that on one occasion, having an important 
engagement with the Dean, he was utterly unable to 
decipher the hieroglyphics intended to represent the 
hour of the appointment, and sending a message for 
a verbal statement as to the precise hour, he re- 
ceived in return another horrible scrawl, hopelessly 
unintelligible, and was compelled to make his visit 
on a guess as to the hour intended. The object of 
the interview was to revise with the Dean the dates 
in the first edition of his “ Memorials of Westmin- 
ster,” the great majority of which were “ painfully, 
sometimes ludicrously wrong,” the fault of the 
Dean's illegible handwriting. Inquiry is made by 
the same correspondent as to the existence anywhere 
of a signature of the Dean’s in which it is possible 
to make out «// the letters of his name; most of his 
signatures reading Sitaly, though in one or two 
Staley might be deciphered. Publishers, composi- 
tors and proof-readers naturally looked upon the 
Dean as a great transgressor in the matter of pen- 
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manship; but Max Miller has very recently stated 
in the “ Atheneum,” on the Dean’s authority, that 
his bad writing was due to some affection of the 
hand, which prevented him from controlling his 
fingers. 

Tue publication of the authorized edition of the 
Works of President Garfield has been entrusted to 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. It will 
be carefully prepared and edited by President B. A. 
Hinsdale, of Hiram College, Ohio, the life-long 
friend of Gen. Garfield, who was familiar with the 
late President’s habits and method of thought. The 
work will be in two octavo volumes, and will con- 
tain new portraits of President Garfield. It will 
not be ready for publication before fall. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
[The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of March by Messrs. 


JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


History of Ancient Egypt. Ned Geo. Rawlinson, M.A. 
Illustrated. 2 vols, 8vo. $6.C 

* Pablished last year in London in two volumes at $21.00. 

* * No scholar need now go without this valuable his- 

toric treatise."— Literary World. 

The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy; or, The Geo- 
graphy, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. Collected 

and illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By 
Geo. Rawlinson, M.A. 8vo, pp. 458. $3.00. 

Manual of Historical Literature. Comprising 
brief descriptions of the most important Histories in 
English, French and German ; together with Practical 
Suggestions as to Methods and Courses of Historical 
Study. By Charles K. Adams, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 655. 
$2.50, 

** One of those comparatively rare books which fills a place 

which one cannot but wonder has not been filled before.’ 

Chicago Times. 

Morocco. Its People and Places. From the Italian of Ed- 
mondo De Amicis. 12mo, pp. 374. $2.00. 

“His style is so massively brilliant, so succulently sweet, so 
exuberant in contrasts * * that reading his books is like 
sailing through cloudless skies where nothing casts a shadow.” 
—Literary World. 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
By Wm. H. Prescott. New Popular Edition. 3 vols, 
12mo. $4.50. 

The French Court and Society. 
and First Empire. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. London. $8.00. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the 
South of France. From 1807 to 1814. By Maj.-Gen 
Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B. New Edition. 5 vole, 12mo. 
Portrait and maps. $7.50. 

A War Diary of Events in the War of the Great Rebellion. 
1863-1865. By Gen. Geo. H. Gordon. 12mo. $3.00 

The Egypt of the Past. By Erasmus Wilson, 
l16mo, pp. 475. London. Net, $4.20. 

agzetives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century. 

$5.00 


Reign of Louis XVI 


F.R.S. 


. L. Browne. 2 vols., 12mo. 
., ‘Beet Abroad. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L. New 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 488. London. Net, $3.70. 


ae Story of the Persian War. 
A. J. Church, M.A. 

—~ 12mo, pp. 292. 
European Breezes. 
l6mo, pp. 318. $1.50. 
The England of Shakespeare. 
18mo. Paper, % cents; 


From Herodotus. By 
With illustrations from the 

$2.00. 

By Marie J. Pitman (Margery Deane). 


By Edwin Goadley. 
cloth, 50 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Domestic and Artistic Life of John Singleton 
Copley, With notices of his works, and remin- 
iscences of his eon, Lord L yndhurst, Lord High Chancel- 
lor of Great Britain. By his granddaughter, Martha 
Babcock Amory. 8vo, pp. 478. Portrait. $4.00. 
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This is the first adequate biography ever written of Copley, 
whose fame as an artist is equally illustrious in England 
and America. —Pudlishers’ Notice. 

Charles Lamb. By Alfred Ainger. “Hnglish Men of Let- 
ters.” Edited by John Morley. 12mo, pp. 182. 75 cents. 

**We envy the Rev. Mr. Ainger the task assigned him by 
the editor of this series, and we congratulate him on the man- 
ner of its performance. *_ The Critic. 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. “ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 16mo, pp. 315. $1.25. 
James Mill. A Biography by Alexander Bain, LL.D. 


12mo, pp. 466. $2.00. 
John Stuart Mill. 


tions. 


A Criticism, With Personal Recollec- 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 201. $1.00. 
“These volumes (James and John Stuart Mill) by Pro- 
fessor Bain make a welcome addition to our knowledge of a 
group of men to whom the world is indebted for many valua- 
ble services in the cause of right and truth.”— The Critic. 
James Russell Lowell. A Biographical Sketch. 
Francis H. Underwood. 4to, pp. 167. $1.50. 
William Carey. Fy James Culross, D.D. 
Christian History.” l6mo, pp. 214. 75 cents. 
The Life of George Peabody. By Phebe A. Hanaford. 
12mo, pp. 308. Portrait. $1.50. 
Our Old Actors. By Henry B. 
London, $2.2. 
he Story of My Life. 
r. 
382. 


By 


“* Heroes of 


Baker. i6mo, pp. 460. 
sy the late Col. Meadows Tay- 
Edited by his ong. New Edition. 16mo, pp. 
London. Net, ). 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. In 
Commemoration of the Centenary of its First Publication. 
Translated into English by F. Max Muller. With an His- 
torical Introduction by Ludwig Noire. 2 vols, 8vo. Lon- 
don. $9.00. 

‘Tt is perhaps not unfair to say that the speculations of all 
those who have not learned the lesson of Kant are beside the 
point.”"— Professor Caird. 

Eulogy on James A. Garfield. By James G. Blaine, 
Delivered before the Senate and House of Representatives. 
February 27,1882. 18mo, pp. 60. Portrait. 50 cents. 


Garfield's Place in History. An Essay. By Henry C. 
Pedder. 8vo, pp. 104. Portrait. $1.25. 
“A very suggestive contribution to the subject. * * * 


Mr. Pedder displays a most judicious judgment. alike in his 

selections and in his comments.”’— Wayne Mac Veagh. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
By James Spedding. 2vols,8vo. London. $7.00. 

“As as minute and comprehensive argument in favor of 
Bacon, these volumes will probably never be surpassed.”"— 
Literary World. 
Miscellaneous peecye. 

London. Net, $2 
Bret Harte’s + oe Works. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. Vol. Il, The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
stories; including Earlier Papers, Spanish and American 
Legends, Tales of the Argonauts, etc. $2.00. 
Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry 


By W. R. Greg. 12mo, pp. 268. 


Newman. ‘Selections Personal, Historical, Philosophi- 
cal and Religious. Arranged by William 8. Lilly. 12mo, 
pp. 44%. Portrait. London. Net, $2.10. 

The Social Law of Labor. By William B. Weeden. 
12mo, pp. 315. $1.5 

Euthanasy; or, / omcad Talk towards the End of Life. By 
William Mountford. Ninth Edition. 12mo, pp. 511. $2.00. 


English Journalism, and 
By Charles Pebody. 18mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

M Tullii Ciceronis De yenibee Bonorum et Malo- 
rum. Libri Quingue Io. Nicolaus Madvigius Re- 
censuit et Enarravit. pt 8 Greek and Latin Texts. 
50 cents. 

The Encheiridion of Epictetus. Translated, 
preface and notes, by T. W. H. Rolleston, B.A. 
&. London. Net, $1.25. 

On Teaching. Its Ends and Means. 
wood, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
London. TWcents 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar. 
Hon. F. C. Moncreiff. 18mo, pp. 192. Paper, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The Story of Iris, and Favorite Poems. By O. W. 
Holmes. Health—Five Lay Sermons to Working-People. 
By John Brown, M.D. Modern Classics. 32mo. 75 cents. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Thomas Carlyle. A Virtuoso’s 
Collection and other Tales, and Legends of the Province 


the Men who have 
pp. 192. Paper, 


Made it 
25 cents; 


with 
18mo, pp. 


By Henry Calder- 
Third Edition. 16mo, pp. 126. 


By 
25 cents; 
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House. 
32mo. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


“*Modern Classics,” 
75 cents. 


4to. Paper, 10 cents. 


ART—ARCHITECTURE. 


The Graphic Arts. A Treatise on the Varieties of Draw- 
ing, Painting and Engraving in comparison with each other 
and with nature. By Philip G. Hamerton. London. Co- 
Inmbier 8vo, with about Fifty Illustrations. $35.00. 
[Limited to 1,250 copies, of which 250 are reserved for sale 
in America) Large Paper Copies with Proofs of the En- 
aravings, $70.00. [The Large Paper edition is limited to 
350 copies,of which 100 are reserved for sale in America]. 

Greek and Roman Sculpture. A popular introduction 
to the History of Greek aud Roman Sculpture. By Walter 
C. Perry. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 700. London, $12.00. 

Original Portraits of Washington. Including stat- 
ues, Monuments and medals. By Elizabeth Bryant John- 
ston. Folio. $10.00. 

* Will find universal acceptance, and is worthy of the pains 
which have been bestowed upon it."’— The Nation. 

The Architectural History of the City of Rome. 
Abridged from J. H. Parker's Archeology of Rome. 
16mo, pp. 251. London. Net, $2.10. 

Ruskin’s Works. Cheap Edition. Comprising Modern 
Paiuters, Stones of Venice, Seven Lamps. 9 vols, 12mo. 
$9.00. 

Art Work in Earthenware. 
and P. H,. Delamotte. 
$1.00. 

Art Work in Gold and Silver. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., and P. H. 
8vo, pp. 64. London. $1.00. 

A BC of Gothic Architecture. By John H. Parker, 
U.B. 18mo, pp. 265. London. $1.50. 

Saints and Their Symbols. A companion in the 
churches and picture galleries of Europe. By E. A. G. 
16mo, pp. 190. London. $1.25. 

A Primer of Art. By Jobn Collier. 
don. 30 cepts. 


By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., 
Tilustrated. 8vo, pp. 72. London, 


Medieval. 


By H. B. 
Delamotte. 


Illustrated. 


16mo, pp. 88. Lon- 


POETRY. 


Poems. By Dante G. Rossetti. 


Net. $4.20. 

The Rhymester; or, The Rules of Rhyme. A guide 
to English versification, with a dictionary of Rhymes, etc. 
By the late Tom Hood, Edited with additions by Arthur 
Penn. 18mo, pp. 208. Gilt edges. $1.00. 

“A useful guide to English Versification—the most useful 
one, indeed, that we are acquainted with. "— The Critic. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, With an essay on his 
Poetry. By Audrew Lang. 18mo, pp. 172. Vellum. Lon- 
don. $2.49. 

Favorite Poems. 
and E. C. Stedman. 

Daybreak. 
60 cents. 

The Voice of St. John; or, The Story of the First 
Easter Day. By Wm. W. Newton. Vellum. 60 cents. 


12mo, pp. 295. London. 


By Charles Kingsley, Owen Meredith 
* Modern Classics.” 32mo. 75 cents. 
An Easter poem. By JuliaC. R. Dorr. Paper. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

The Practice of Commercial Organic Analysis. By 
A. H. Allen, F.LC., F.C.S. Vol. Il. Hydrocarbons, fixed 
vila and fats, sugars, starch and its isomers, alkaloids and 
organic bases, etc. 8vo, pp. 561. $5.00. 

Handbook of the Polariscope, and its Practical 
Applications. Adapted from the German edition of 
H. Landoet by D. C. Robb, B.A., and V. H. Veley, B.A., 
F.C.8S. 8vo, pp. 262. London. $3.50. 

Familiar Science Studies. By R. A. Proctor. 16mo, 
pp. 422. $2.25. 

‘Full of interesting facts and interesting suggestions.“"— 

Literary Wor!d. 

Field Botany. A Hand-book for the Collector. By W. P. 

Manton. I8mo, pp. 41. 50 cents. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, ETC. 


Artistic Homes in City and Country. By Albert W. 
Fuller, With 44 full-page illustrations and explanations. 
Oblong folio. $3.50. 

* Homes in which picturesqueness, stability and conven- 
ience are combined.” — Boston Transcript 

Every Man his own Mechanic. A complete and com- 
prehensive guide to every description of constructive and 
decorative work that may be done by the amateur artisan, 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo, pp. 816. London. $3.75. 
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The Honiton Lace Book. Being the second and enlarged 
edition of Honiton Lace-Making, and containing full and 
practical instructions for acquiring the art. By ‘ Devo- 
nia.” Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 83. London. $1.40. 

The Lady’s Bazaar and Fancy Fair Book. Contain- 
ing suggestions = the getting up of bazaars and in- 
structions for making articles in embroidery, cane-work, 
crochet, rustic and cone-work, etc. 
384. London. $2.00. 

The Perfect Way in Diet. A treatise advocating a return 
to the natural and ancient food of our race. By Anna 
Kingsford. 16mo, pp.121. London. Net, %5 cents. 

Meals for the Million: The People’s Cook-Book. 
By Juliet Corson. 18mo, pp. 8. 30 cents. 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 


SPORTING, ETC. 


The Horse in Motion. As shown by Instantaneous Pho- 
tography, with a study on Animal Mechanics, Founded on 
Anatomy and the Revelations of the Camera, etc. By J. 
D. B. Stillman, A.M., M.D. Executed and published un- 
der the auspices of Leland Stanford. Profusely Ilius- 
trated. Folio. $10.00. 


‘** Both the artist who executed the designs. and the inspirer 
of the experiments, Governor Stanford, deserve and are sure 
of the thanks of the scientific world.”.—N. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press. 

American Inventions and Improvements in Breech- 
loading Small Arms, Heavy Ordnance, Machine Gunes, 
Fixed Ammupition, Pistols, etc., including a chapter on 
Sporting Arms. Second Edition, with notes on Cast-iron 
Heavy Gune and later Inventions in Machine Guns and 
Magazine Small Arms. Compiled by Charles B. Norton, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. V. Illustrated. Folio, pp. 425. 
Net, $10.00. 


The Practical Fisherman; Dealing with the Natural 
History, The Legendary Lure, The Capture of British 
Freshwater Fish, and Tackle and ‘'ackle Making. By J. 
$3 Keene. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 481. London. Net, 

3.68. 


British Dogs; Their Varieties, History, Characteristics, 
Breeding and Management. By Hugh Daiziel (“ Corsin- 


con”). Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 495. London. Net, $3.68. 
Cards and Card Tricks, Etc. By H. E.Heather. 12mo, 
pp. 264. London. $2.00. 


FICTION. 
Belgian Days. By Kate Byam Martin. 12mo, pp, 239. 
$1.00. 


“Contains the rare merit of being a novel, a history and a 
philosophy.”"—David Swing in The Alliance. 
Gloria. Frem the Spanish of B. Perez Galdés. 

16mo. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 

* A curious work, and as strong and original as it is curi- 
ous.’—Boston Transcript. 

In Maremma. By Ouida. 12mo. Paper, 60; cloth, $1.25. 

A Tallahassee Girl. ‘“ Round Robin Series.” 16mo, pp. 
355. $1.00. 

“The star book of the series.’”"—Boston Transcript. 

One of Cleopatra’s Nights; and Other Fantastic Ro- 
mauces. From the French of Theophile Gautier. 12mo, 
pp. 321. $1.75. 

Her Picture. ‘‘ No Name Series. 16mo. $1.00. 

The Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. ‘ Leisure Hour Series.” 
16mo, pp. 547. 00. 

The Class of ’70. By Helena V. Morrison. 16mo, pp. 314. 
$1.25. 


2 vols, 


In The Distance. By Geo. P. Lathrop. 16mo. $1.25. 

**It is one of the few novels of the day that deserves care- 
ful attention from those who are observing the development 
of our imaginative literature.”\—Boston 7'raveller. 


To-Days and Yesterdays. By Varrie A. Cooke. 16mo, 
pp. 327. $1.25. 
Only a Tramp; or, The Golden Links. By Grace Stebbing. 


12mo, pp. 222. $1.00. 


A Story of Today. By J.G. Holland, New 
l6mo, pp. 463. $1.25. 


Sevenoaks. 
Edition. 


Subdued Southern Nobility. A Southern Ideal. By 
one of the Nobility. 16mo, pp. 392. 00. 

Monsieur Le Ministre. A Romance in Real Life. From 
the French of Jules Claretie. 16mo, pp. 462. Paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 

NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

Love The Debt. By Basil. 20 cents. 

Beggar My Neighbor. By E.D. Gerard. 20 cents. 

Memories of Old Friends. By Caroline Fox. 2 cente. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 10 cents. 
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Till Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. John K. Spender. 
cents 


20 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Bible Commentary. 
of the Anglican Church. 
New Testament, Vol. IV. 
St. John. Svo, pp. 844. $5. 

“ Thank God for this glorious ee of talent, learn- 
ing and piety, combined to elucidate the word of God for the 
use of those great masses of the people who are not and can- 
not be scholars.”’— 7'he Christian Union. 

Patron Saints. By Eliza a Starr. 
ings. 12mo, pp. 489. $2.50 

Ecclesia Anglicana. A —— of the Church of 
Christ in England, from the Earliest tothe Present times. 
By Rev. A. C. Jennings, M.A. 12mo, pp. 502. $2.25. 

Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New 
Testament. “ The Clerical Library.’ 12mo, pp. 276. 


By Bishops and yom Cc ergy 
Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A 


mo brews. The Revelation of 


With twelve etch- 


The Gospel in the Stars; or, Prime “val a Astronomy. 
Jos. A. Seiss, D.D. 1l6mo, pp. 452. $1.50 


Boles About Man. By M. J. Savage. 
00. 


By 





16mo, pp. 130. 
Short Sermons For Families and Destitute Parishes. 
John N. Norton, D.D. Thirteenth Edition. 
$2.00. 
The Village Pulpit. A complete Course of 66 Short Ser- 
mons or fall Sermon outlines for each Sunday, and some | 
Chief Holy Days of the Christian Year. By. Kev. 8S. Bar- | 
16mo, pp. | 
| 

| 

| 


By 
12mo, pp. 487. | 


ing-Gould, M.A. Vol II. Trinity to Advent. 
172. London. Net, $1.50. 
MEDICAL. 


A Practical Treatise on the Discases of Cailéren. 
By J. F. Meigs, M.D., and W. Pep M.D., LL.D. Sev- 
enth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. “Bvo, pp. 1088. Cloth, 
$6.00; sheep, $7.00. | 

Human Osteology. Comprising a Description of the 
Bones with Delineations of the Attachments of the Mus- 
cles, the general and Microscropic Structure of bone and 
its Development. By Luther Holden, assisted by James 
Shuter, M.A, Sixth Edition. 8vo, pp. 309. 
$6.00. 

A aes ~ Hand-book on the Diseases of Women. 

. 8. Brown, M.D. 8vo, pp. 247. $2.50. 

enone of Physiology. By Henry Ashby, M.D. 
(London). Third Edition, thoroughly revised with addi- 
tions and corrections by an American Editor. 32mo. pp. 
319. $1.00. 

How to Live, or, Health and Healthy Homes. By Gee.Wil- | 
son, M.D. Second Edition, with notes and additions, by | 
J. G. Richardson, M.D. Paper, 75 cents. 


.R.CLS., 


By 
| 
| 


Our Homes. By Henry Hartshorne, A.M., M.D. “Ameri- 
can Health Primers.”’ Paper, 30 cents. 


An Index of Surgery. A Concise Classification of the 
Main Facts and ‘Theories of Surgery. By C. B. Keetley, | 
F.R.C.S. 8vo, pp. 320. 50 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.]} 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


048, 14, 156 


For Sale by ail Stationers. 


PorpuLar NuMBERs: ), 333, 161. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen 


26 Joun STREET, 
Camden, N. J. 


Company, | 


Works: NEW YORK. | 
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~ CHINA PAINTING 


A practical manual for amateurs. By Miss M. Loutsr 
McLaveGuuin. New edition, with a new chapter 
on Firing. Square 12mo, price 75 cents. 

The popularity of this work is shown by a demand 
that has already called for the issue of 10,000 copies. 

“ A more painstaking and instructive work on the 
subject it is impossible to wish for.’— British Mer- 
cantile Gazette. 


POTTERY DECORATION. 


A practical manual for under-glaze painting. By 
Miss M. Loutse McLaveuiin. Square 12mo, 


price $1. 
New edition, with additions and latest information 
derived from experience of author. pp. 101. 


For sale by book and art stores generaily. Sent by mail, pre- 


paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI, O 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘“‘ For Great Exvasticity 
AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE.”’ See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
19 West Fourty Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 





Inpex to THe Dra. 


ubscribers to THE DIAL desiring the Index to 
tenes II (May 1881, to April 1832) wrill receive 


it FREE on application to the Publishers. 





DINGS FOR 


cribers wishing their 


Volume of THE DIAL 


e Publishers for that purpose. 





1 send the em 


Lil 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1 per Volume. 


JANSEN, McCLU RG &CO., Publishers, 


910 ABA 
117 & 119 State etreet, CHICAGO 
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WHITE & STOKES 


ANNOUNCE FOR PUBLICATION EARLY IN APRIL A SUMMER BOOK UPON AN 








ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PLAN, 


SUMMER) 


GLEANINGS | 


By Rose Porter. 











“To each day of the summer months is dedicated a page, bearing an appropriate selection, space 
being reserved for jottings of a cynical or sentimental character as the case may be, for the preserva- 
tion of flowers with the memorics that they embalm, and for pen or pencil sketches, if the owner has 
a modicum of artistic skill.".—7he Critic, New York. 


ATTRACTIVELY BOUND, IN OBLONG STYLE. 


Cloth, . . . ° . . . ; : ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ : . $1.75 
Full leather (in box), - . . . . . - . . - . - . - 8.50 
Linen, for decoration (in box), - . . : . . : . . . - 3.50 





‘JOHN EAX.”| WEBSTER'S 


The New Romance by 


ALBION W. TOURGEE. UNABRIDGED 


***4. Fool's Errand’ lay in the full gloom of the Shadow 
This book reflects the light of the time.”"—Jndianapolis News. In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
‘“* Displays, more than any of his previous works, his power 


of humor and of graphic description of near scenes and NEw EDITION, 4 18, 000 W orbs 


events.”’— Christian Herald. 
“Cannot fail te reach and impress a wide constituency of 





readers."— The Ame: ican. (3,000 more than any other English Dictionary). 
“Of absorbing interest to those satiated with the artificial — ned Dhalies 00 E ; - 
atmosphere of the modern society novel.— Boston Traveller. Four Pages Colored Plates, 3,( Engravings (nearly 


three times the number in any other Dictionary), 
also contains a Biographical Dictionary giv- 
ing brief important facts concerning 
over 9,700 noted persons. 


A STORY OF GREAT SALT LAKE, | 
THE FATE oF MADaME La Tour. GET THE STANDARD. 
It is recognized as standard authority in the court 


This is a vivid and startling picture, full of tragedy : 1p 
: s over which | preside.—Hon. M. R. Warts, Chief 
and tears, scathing satire and undeniable fact. The Justice of the United States. 


latter portion of the volume gives a concise History ; = 
P - It is the standard in the Government Printing 


or Urau to the present time. Off Washi 1889 
Bishop WILEY says of it: “The author is a lady of the ce, at ashington, 1883. 


highest character and standing in Utah. The form of a story ““ We found it to be the Standard in England as it 
gives her the opportunity of depicting with great dramatic ‘sin A ica.” —REvV. W. F.C 

power the home-life and social features of this monstrous sys- | 18 1M America. —IEV. . #, URAFTS. 

tem. I wish this book could be widely read, especially by the QO ee a ee ee rh 
women of this land. It really is worthy of being the ‘Uncle . Recommended by State Superinte ndents of Educa- 
Tom's Cabin’ of the contest that must come, and is even now at tion in 36 States and by 50 College F residents. 

hand.” 


Advertiser (Detroit). 


| 

| 

| 

| 

* Will greatly add to the author's popularity.”"— Commercial | 
Extra Cloth, $1, by all Booksellers. 





It is the best practical English Dictionary extant. 
*,* Handsomely printed and bound. Price $1. Selling by | —London Quarterly Review. 
thousands. By all Booksellers, or postpaid by Q y 


PUBLISHED BY 
ORS, re S ULSEE. | Go. & C MERMIAM, Gpineiell teks 
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New Books and Announcements. 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 


301 AND 305 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON. 


An English Datsy Miller. 


By Virers1a W. Jonson, author of “The Nep- 

tune Vase.” 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. 

This is the coming book of the season; bright, 
charming, and fascinating, from the first word to the 
last. 


History of Ancient Egyft. 


By GrorGe Raw.rnson, M.A., author of “ The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World,” ete. ete. Containing « colored map, 261 
genuine woodcut illustrations, and 1170 pages. 

Printed by the University Press, Cambridge, from 

new electrotype plates. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

$6; half-calf extra, $12. 

“This a popularization, in the best and highest 
sense of the term, of one of the most interesting and 
instructive subjects that have engaged the attention 
of antiquarians or scholars.’""—Scotsman. 


Halcyon Days. 


By Witson Fiaae. 
of-Door Papers on Nature. 


$1.50. 
A Year Wirth the Birds. 


By Wiison Fiace. A Calendar of the Seasons, 
with Essays on the Birds of each, their Habits, 
Movements, etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Year Among the Trees. 
By Wi1son Fiace. A Series of Essays on Vernal 
Scenery, the Science of Forestry, and Accounts of 


Rambles in the Woods and By-ways of New Eng- 
land. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 


The Chemistry of Cooking and 
Cleaning. 


A Manual for Housekeepers. By ELLEN H. Ricu- 
ARDs, Instructor in Chemistry, Woman's Labora- 
tory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 6U cents. 


Duntzer's Life of Goethe. 


An entirely new work, with 64 illustrations, in- 
cluding facsimiles of the author’s writing, etc. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3; half-calf extra, 36 


The Epoch of Reform. 


By Justry McCarrtny, M.P. This forms one of 
the volumes of “ Epochs of Modern History,” and 
covers the transition period of English History, 
during which the representative system in Pariia- 
ment und the Constitutional system in Monarchy 
became settled institutions. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. 


A Series of Essays and Out- 





Canoe and Camera. 


sy THOMAS SEDGEWICK STEELE. A Photographic 

and Descriptive Tour of Two Hundred Miles 
through the Maine Forests. Fully illustrated, 
crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The book is written in the best of temper, in a 
fresh and breezy style, and with a zest that marks the 
true sportsman.”—Boston Journal. 

“No lover of out-of-door life will fail to appre- 
ciate it.”"—Congregationalist. 


Paddle and Portage. 


By THOMAS SEDGEWiCK STEELE. 
Wood and Stream Adventure. 
fusely illustrated. 


A new book of 
Finely and pro- 
Crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


Camp Cookery. 


A dainty little volume. By Miss ParLoa. Giving 
Directions for Dressing and Cooking Game, and 
many Valuable Receipts tor Camp Dishes. Small 
18m, cloth, 50 cents. 


Young Folks’ History of Mexico. 


By the author of “ History of Russia.’’ This forms 
the fourth volume in the second series of “ Young 
Folks’ Histories.’ Over one hundred illustra- 
tions. Uniform in style and binding with preced- 
ing volumes. Cloth, 16mo, $1.50. 


From Log-Cabin to White House. 
A Life of President Garfield. By Rev. Wa. Tuay- 
ER, author of “The Pioneer Boy,” ete. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Coues’ Check-List of North American 
Birds. 
With Dictionary of the Etymology, Orthography, 


and Orthoépy of the Scientific Names. Indispen- 
sable to every Ornithologist. 1 vul. royal 8vo, $3. 


The Slaves of Pares. 
sy EMILE GABORIAU. 


tive stories by this most fascinating author. 
paper, 50 cents; cloth extra, $1.25. 


One of the famous detec- 
SvO, 


Thackeray. Edition de Luxe. 


Limited to 250 copies. Contains 217 woodcuts, 


proof prints from the author's sketches, two por- 
traits, and two fine etchings to each volume, all 
printed on India paper at the University Press, 
Cambridge. 

volumes, $45. 


Elegantly bound, cloth, uncut, 20 


“A 
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MAC MILLAN & Co’s A NEW NO-NAME NOVEL. 
NEW BOOKS. HER PICTURE. 


Being the eleventh in the Second Series of the No 
— ae r OR . a mag . 
CHEAP EDITION OF Name Novels, which contains, among others, those 


TOM BROWN’S oe dar omar thon 7 2 to 
SCHOOL DAYS. | tia: 0%. 
By AN OLD BOY. neers eens 
MR. WEEDEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Social Law of Labor. 


By WitiiAm B. WEEDEN. 

Contents— Introduction; Persons and Property ; 
‘ ‘ ‘ The Corporation ; The Guild ; Labor Associations; 
Macmillan S Popular Novels. Capital; Society, New and Old. 12mo. Price 


$1.50. 


The Blessed Damozel, 


With Illustrations by ARTHUR HUGHES and SYDNEY 
PRIOR HALL. 


4to, wrapper, 10 cents. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. 


By J. H. Shorthouse. And Other Poems. By Dante G. Rossertrr. A 
“One of the memorable books of the year will be ‘John new enlarged edition. 16mo. Price $1.50. 
Inglesant.’ The author terms it a Se romance ; 
but, whether considered as philosophy or as romance, it is “Few more exquisitely melodious poems exist in 
alike remarkable,”’— Critic. a a y 
the language than his Blessed Damozel, wherein 
JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. maidenly purity thrills with an etherealized sensu- 


sy J. H. Shorthouse. 


“* This is one of the notable books of the day. * * * It ae ange r — ‘ 
is unquestionably one of the finest historical studies in our the gold bar of heaven.’”—New York Herald. 
language.”— Christian Union. 


JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. 
By J. H. Shorthouse. Fl A ‘a Pl "RL ISHED. 


*An interesting and remarkable book.’ —Saturday Review. 
“It is one of the most remarkable books not only of the 


ousness as the transfigured being ‘leaned out from 


sea-on, but of a good many seasons.” —Pall Mali Gazette. Hopes and Fears for A re. 
JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. By Wruuiam Morris. $1.25. 


By J. H. Shorthouse. 
“History, romance, and philosophy, Mr. Shorthouse has School Sermons 
managed to blend them in one harmonious w hole.”"—Spectator. ” rs 
“Is composed with a certain grave and beautiful music of > Ww eames 
style which in not a few places is on a level with George Sand | By Wo. Everett. $1. 
herself.."—Pall Mali Gazette. 
pat roo, Zz Dorothy. 
HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Ola Face. - J 
By Charles Kingsley. An Elegiac Poem. $1.25. 
WESTWARD HO! Or, the Voyages and Ad- Theodore Parker's Prayer ¢ 
ventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight. ‘ ‘ 
By Charles Kingsley. With a Preface by Lovisa M. Atcorr and a Me. 
‘“We consider ‘Westward Ho!’ and ‘Hypatia’ as the moir by F. B. SANBORN. $1. 


greatest historical novels produced in this century.""—Church- 
man. 
| Moods. 
| 
A Novel. By Louisa M. Avcorr. $1.50. 


HOGAN, M.P. 
The Blessed Damozel, 


By the Author of * Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” 
And Other Poems. By DanTE G. Rossetti. $1.50. 


te. etc. 

* Besides their very high merits as novels, Miss Laffan’s | 
writings shed more real light upon the condition of Ireland | 
than the official reports.”"—New York World. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


By Annie Keary. (Immediately.) | Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


PRUDENCE. 
A story of esthetic 
cloth. 9% cents. (Just ready.) 


MONEY-MAKING 


By Eila Rodman Church. 
ready.) 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC 
ERATURE. 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most important His- 
tories in English, French, and German, together with Practi- 


London. By Mr-. John Lillie. 16mo, 


FO R 


16mo, cloth. 


LADIES. 


(Just 


AL LIT- 


90 cents. 


cal Suggestions as to Methods and Courses of Historical 
Study. For the Use of Students, General Readers, and Coel- 


lectors of Books. By Charles Kenda!l Adams, LL.D., 
or of History in the University of Michigan. 
cloth. $2.50. 


Profess- 
Crown 8vo, 


CHARLES LAMB. 


By Alfred Ainger 
ume iesued in the * 


12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 
‘English Men of Letters 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. New and revised Edition, 
with Engravings and Maps of the Stars. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 
(Just ready.) 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. 


Being extracts from the 


The latest vol- 


Journals and Letters of Caroline 


Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 1871. 4to, paper. 20 
cents. 
HASWELLV’S ENGINEERS’ AND 


MECHANICS’ POCK 


Forty-first Edition. 
pocket-book form. $3.0 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 
By John Richard Green, M.A.. LL.D., 
of the English People.” * Short History ‘of the 


0T-BOOK. 


Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 


Author of * History 
English Peo- 


ple,” etc. ete. With Maps. 8vo, cloth, $2.50; 4to, psper, 20 
cents. 
HESPEROTHE N: Notes Jrom the West. 
A Record of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in 
the Spring and Summer ef 1881. By Wm. Howard Russell, 
LL.D. 4to, paper. 20 cents 
A TL. ! NTIS Py the Ante diluvian World. 
By Ignatius Dennelly. Illustrated. 12mv, cloth. $2.00. 





OLD GREEK EDUCATION. 

By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow and Tutor Trinity Colle ge. 
Dublin; Knight of the Order of the Saviour; Author of “ Social 
Life in Greece,” “‘A History of Greek Literature,” ‘A Primer 
of Greek Antiquities,” etc. 16mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH 

CHILDREN. 

By Sarah Brook. Edited by George Cary Eggleston. With 
Illustrations and Colored Maps. 16mo, cloth. $1.00 
GREAT MOVEMENTS AND THOSE 

WHO ACHIEVED THEM. 

By Henry J. Nicoll. $1.50. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

OF ENGLAND FROM 1760 70 1860, 


By Charles Duke Yonge, M.A. 
cents. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


By Jacob Abbott. A Memorial Volume. Edited by one 
of his sons. With a Steel Plate Portrait of the Author, and 
Numerous Illustrations. 12mo,cloth. $2.00. (Just ready.) 


THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 


By William Black, Author of “A Princess of Thule,’ 
“ Sunrise,” etc. L[llustrated. Square 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


METAPHYSICS. 
A Study in First Principles. By Borden P. Bowne, Pro- 


fessor of Philosophy in Boston University, and Author of 
‘Studies in Theism.” 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 

ORIGINAL GREEK. 

The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough; and F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. American Edition. With an Intro- 
duction by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., President of the Amer- 
ican Bible Kevision Committee. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 

§2" Vol. II Containing Introduction and Appendix by the 


With Portraits. 12mo, cloth. 


12mo, cloth; 4to, paper, 25 


THE 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Published by HARPER & 


THE FIXED PERIOD. By 
(Just ready.) 

TILL DEATH US LO PART. 
W cents. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOR. By E. D. Gerard. 

LOVE THE DEBT. By Basil. 20 cents. 

AMONG THE RUINS, and other stories. 
Hay. 15 cents 


Anthony Trollope. 15 cents. 
By Mrs. John Kent Spender. 


10 cents. 
20 cents. 


By Mary Cecil 


| 


| 


Editors. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 
THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 

SUN, 

Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland. and Northern Finland. By Vaul B. Du Chailla. 
With Map and 235 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. $7.50. 
BROTHERS, New York. 

ONE MAY DAY. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 
A HEART'S PROBLEM, By Charles Gibbon. 10 cents. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Robert Buchanan. 2 cents 


THE SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddell. 20 cents. 


THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. 10 cents. 

THE QUESTION OF CAIN. By Mrs. F. Cashel Hoey. 20 
cents. 


(@-Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt the of price. 


(3 Harrer’s 


8 CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER J BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


York. 


Ne w 
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Dopp, Mreap & Company 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH: 
RAWLINSON. 


THE SIXTH MONARCHY. Being the fourth volume in the series of the Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, by Gkorce Raw.inson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. Uniform with volumes previously published. $3. 


RAWLINSON. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By GrorGe Raw irnson, Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford, author of Ancient Monarchies, etc. etc. 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated. Uniform 
with Ancient Monarchies. $6. 


ELLWANGER, 


THE ROSE: Its Culture, Varieties, ete. By H. B. ELLWANGER, of Mount Hope Nursery, Rochester 
N, Y. 1 vol. 12mo, handsomely bound. $1.25. 

It is the intention to furnish in this book all directions necessary to the successful cultivation of the 
Rose and to give information on any interesting topics not treated of by other writers. 

The experiences and observations of many years are herein condensed and made of service to all 
who are interested in the subject. 


The effort having been to tell all about Roses and their culture that is necessary to be known. 














“ _ 
y NTLY PUBLISHED: 
RECE. 
$ 
HOPPIN. 
HOMILETICS. By Prof. James M. Horrty, of Yale College, New Haven. 8vo, handsomely printed, 
cloth. $3. 
* Prof. Hoppin’s treatise on Homiletics is the largest and most systematic work of the kind in any language. It is also one of 
the very best.""— Boston Advertiser. 
“A singularly complete survey of the entire subject of sermon-making and sermon-preaching. The comprehensive and 
rounded character of the work, its learning, ability, and good taste, will command general respect, and secure for it a circulation 
wider even than that enjoyed by the previous editions.”"—Prof. Fisher, in New Haven Palladium. 


HOPPIN. 
ISAAC T. HOPPER. A True Life. By Lypta Marta CarLp. 12mo, with two portraits, cloth. $1. 


*,* A new edition of the life of the well-known philanthropist and reformer. 


**A QUARTER OF A MILLION. ,* 
Firta Eprrion. THIRTy-SECOND THOUSAND. 
WITHOUT A HOME. By E. P. Ros, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” “Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr,” “A Day of Fate,” ete. 12mo, handsomely bound. $1.50. 

The sale of this story has becn rapid beyond all precedent, even with this popular author. Since its 
publication, October 15, four large editions have been successively exhausted, and the fifth edition, 
thirty-second thousand, is now ready. 

*.* Over 56,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s books were sold during the past year. 

And considerably more than 
*.*4 QUARTER OF A MILLION 


Copies of his stories have been sold since the publication of the first book—“ Barriers Burned Away.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PuBLisHErs, NEw YORK. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Narratives of State Trials 
Nineteenth Century. 

First Period. From the Union with Ireland to 

the Death of George TV. 1801-1830. By G. 

Lathom Browne, of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. In two volumes, crown 8vo, $5. 


wn the 


These volumes present in popular form the inci- 
dents of such of the State Trials during the first 
thirty years of this century as appear most clearly 
to exhibit the political and social phases of that pe- 
riod, and as offer “rich storehouses of curious and 
authentic facts illustrative of human character and 
conduct.” Among the trials described are those of 
Governor Wall (of Gorec), Robert Emmett, Viscount 
Melville, the Duke of York and Mary Ann Clarke, 
Cobbett, Leigh Hunt and Drakard, Bellingham, the 
Nottingham and Manchester Rioters, and Queen 
Caroline. 


American Staéesmen. 


A series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in 
the Political History of the United States. Edited 
by John T. Morse, Jr. 

It will include biographies, by very competent 
hands, of Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 


Vol. rz. John Quincy Adams. 

By John T. Morse, Jr., author of a “ Life of Alex- 

ander Hamilton,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly clear and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the career of John Quincy 
Adams, of the political circumstances, influences, 
and events of his period; and of Mr. Adams's rela- 
tion to the leading statesmen of his time, and to the 
many important political movements during the 
long term of his public service. 


Bret Harte's Complete Works. 


Vol. Il. The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 

Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish and 

American Legends, and a portion of the Tales of 

the Argonauts, etc. Crown 8vo. $2 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being as attractive in its form as in its 
unique stories, sketches, and poems. 


Evenings with a Reviewer : 
Or, Macaulay and Bacon. By James Spedding, 
author of the Life of Bacon and Editor of Bacon’s 
Works. 2 vols.,8vo. $7. 


Euthanasy : 


Or, Happy Talk Towards the End of Life. 
William Mountford. New Edition. 
top. $2. 


By 
12mo, gilt 


A tasteful edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
helpful book, which gives, in the form of a conver- 
sation, the reasons for faith in the future happiness 
of the good. 

¥,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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1. 
The Brain and /ts Functions. 


By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospital de la Sal- 
International Scientific Series. With 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


pttritre. 
illustrations. 


“ No living physiologist is better entitled to speak 
with authority upon the structure and functions of 
the brain than Dr. Luys. His studies on the anatomy 
of the nervous system are acknowledged to be the 
fullest and most systematic ever undertaken.’’—S¢?. 
James’ Gazette. 

“ Dr. Luys, at the head of the great French Insane 
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